oy: 


From the Mountains 


of the Midwest to... 


$1976 


" 42-120mm F2.2 ; ~ 12-450mmT2.3 
WITH 1"VF AV30 WITHOUT VF 


10-150mmT2.3 WITHOUT VF 9.5-57mm F1.6 WITHOUT VF 


ANGENIEUX ZOOM LENS SALE 
generalcamerag 


corporation 
47/1 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 Telex: 14-7136 
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“On American Enterprise, TVC gave us beautiful dailies. 
Then they gave us beautiful prints—7,000 of them.” 


“The incredible story of American Enterprise —from an “Time was of the essence. We needed a stock and a lab 
idea to the most widely-seen educational film series ever— we could count on, both of which had to be fast. 
began in the spring of 1975, when we presented Phillips “Our choices were 7247 and TVC. Throughout the job 


Petroleum Company with an idea anda 
challenge: to tell the story of how this 
nation evolved from an underdeveloped 
country to the economic marvel it is 
today. 

“A Series of five films was proposed. 
And, since America’s economic ‘sets’ 
were still largely in place—the mills of 
New England, the canals, the railroads, 
etc.—why not crisscross the country 
and use them? ° a “ ~ 

“Phillips accepted the challenge, and American major markets. 


TVC gave us beautiful dailies... then 
they picked up where they left off and 
gave us beautiful release prints—a 
total of 7,000 of them. 

“Starting in September American 
7 Enterprise will be seen by a million 
school children a month—the first time 
this magic number has been reached! 
And, beginning in Sctober, American 
Enterprise will be seen on commercial 
" prime time TV in more than a dozen 
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Enterprise was born. “American Enterprise worked because it tapped aneed. It 

“For seven months our crews travelled more than 100,- wasthe right combination of idgas, talents and people at the 
000 miles to 104 locations in 31 states. We had only one __ right time. TVC was very much a part of that combination. 
day per location. “Thanks, TVC.” 


James C. Crimmins/ Executive Producer/Playback Associates, Inc. 


& 0 
Only . has Chem-Tone 


tvc laboratories, inc 311 west 43rd street,-new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


Cinema 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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The National Geographic Specials are 


UKON PASSAGE 


peoducea k Hes the Public Boge 


Photographs by Davi 


d.Clark, Jerry Wallace and Robert Clark. 


“Silence in the Yukon is the most total | have 
ever experienced, quieter than any sound 
studio...Our voices would echo back and 
forth for miles. Shooting sync-sound at 
close range was especially demanding, but 
the CP-16R was wonderfully quiet’ 


Eric S. Camiel 
Cinematographer 


For more than 100 days, award-winning filmmaker Eric Camiel and 
his CP-16R kept constant company, filming the ordeal of four men 

as they retraced the route of the great Klondike Gold Rush of 1898 for 
“Yukon Passage; a National Geographic television special, 
co-produced with WQED/Pittsburgh. 


“For three and.a half months, my CP-16R 
was my constant companion as we froze 
and sweated, climbed and fell, working 
at the limits of fatigue and physical 
endurance to film the route of the great 
Klondike Gold Rush of 98,” says 
cinematographer Eric Camiel. 

“We hiked over the Chilkoot Pass, 
34 miles on foot, over snow and rock. 
Then we camped at Lake Bennett, in the 
Yukon Territory (part of a vast semiarctic 
region in northwest Canada), the staging 
area for the raft trip down the Yukon River. 
There we filmed for three weeks as the 
four men logged a mountainside, ran the 
logs down the rapids, and built their raft. 

“The raft was rigged with a big 
canvas squaresail for sailing the 200 miles 
of lakes to get to the river proper. Riding 
the spring flood at six knots, we drifted, 
smashed, and ground our way to the 
heart of Gold Rush Country, where 
the Yukon and Klondike rivers meet: 
Dawson City, a major boom town during 
the Klondike Gold Rush. From there 
we rafted down the Yukon River till the 


freeze-up, and then out by dog sled. 

“The CP-16R was used for three and 
a half months in the wilderness, shooting 
over a hundred 400’ rolls of 7247 color 
negative, operating in a temperature 
range of 10° to 95°F with no problems,’ 
says Eric Camiel. “It ran seven to nine 
magazines per NC-4 battery, even in cold 
weather.” 


Camiel being helped to camera position up 
the bank. “No wonder the camera fell so 
often...” says Camiel. 


“Dollying” across on a cable to film the 
running of the rapids. 


Lake Laberge, Yukon Territory. Paul Crews, 
member of the 4-man raft crew, and 

Eric Camiel (filming) on the raft. The CP-16R 
is protected by a special CP raincover. 

The sudden storms on this lake claimed 

the lives of many men in 1898. 


“Like a cat with nine lives, the 
CP-16R kept on shooting despite 
the incredible abuse to which it 
was subjected” 


“The weather was. quite erratic, 
with frequent rain squalls, and the CP 
raincover had to go on and off several 
times a day. 

“The camera was dropped three 
times, once sliding forty feet down a snow 
bank. Occasionally it got wet with spray 
and rain. Each time, | just dried it off and 
kept shooting. 

“Once, while | was changing 
magazines, the wind blew sand into the 
open camera. | cleaned it out and kept 
shooting. The worst problem, though, 
was the fine abrasive dust that filled the 
air any time we were near the gravel- 
paved roads. It got into everything, and 
eventually ruined my lens. Still, the 
camera kept shooting. 


Bringing logs for the raft downstream. 


“There was very 
little special 
equipment used, 
says Camiel. 
“I did build 
a lightweight 
waterproof 
padded case 
that holds the 
camera, ina 
ready-to-shoot 
format, plus 
accessories. 
The camera 
} goes in and out 
& easily, and the 


” 


case clips onto a backpack frame.” 


“| was really amazed that the 


camera kept functioning through it all. 
Like a cat with nine lives, the CP-16R just 
kept on shooting despite the incredible 
abuse to which it was subjected’ 


“I know of no other camera that 
could have served me as well” 


“Silence in the Yukon is the most total | 
have ever experienced, quieter than any 
sound studio. No cars, no airplanes, no 
insects — nothing but silence. Our voices 
would echo back and forth for miles. 
Shooting sync-sound at close range was 
especially demanding, but the CP-16R 
was wonderfully quiet. 

“Inevitably in this type of filming, 
there is a lot of waiting, the camera on 
your shoulder or by your side, ready to 
shoot. The ability to put the camera down 
safely, and grab it and start shooting 
immediately is crucial. The second saved 
in getting the camera to your eye and 


Left to right: Cinematographer Eric Camiel, 
producerwriter/director Jim Lipscomb and 
soundman David Clark. “Yukon Passage” 
was shot double system with Nagra sound 
recording equipment. 


turned on is often the crucial second that 
gets the all-important start of the action on 
film. The CP-16R with its plug-in battery, 
broad flat camera bottom and convenient 
handle placement proved extremely 
handy under these conditions. The 
camera balances beautifully on my 
shoulder, and | can easily hold it there 
for a 400’ take. 

“| know of no other camera that 
could have served me as well. The 
rugged reliability of the CP-16R, and the 
confidence it inspired in me, allowed me to 
take chances far away from any backup 
camera, risking the CP-16R to get a shot 
in situations where | wouldn't have dared 
to go with other cameras. And it shows 
directly in the quality of the finished film, 
not just in spectacular shots and difficult 
camera angles, but in the amount of 
detailed coverage that the camera 
encouraged me to get: the type of 
material that makes a film come alive’ 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] SL enoguces 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 | Cable: Cinedevco 


CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


LENS PERSPECTIVE 


When are things really in their prop- 
er perspective? In general, this 
question rarely has a concrete answer 
— except where photography is con- 
cerned. Simply stated, a photograph or 
projected image is being viewed in 
proper perspective when the viewer is 
at the center of perspective where all 
objects in the picture are in proportion 
to the original scene as it appeared 
from the position of the camera lens. 


Scenes that are relatively two- 
dimensional with little depth can be 
viewed from almost any distance and 
look reasonably accurate. However, 
scenes with great depth will appear 
grossly out of proportion when viewed 
from other than the center of per- 
spective. For example, when viewed 
from beyond the center of perspective, 
foreground objects appear dispro- 
portionately large and depth is exag- 
gerated. An object moving either 
toward or away from the lens will 
appear to be moving at a greater than 
normal speed, and objects aligned 


axially with the lens will seem elon- 
gated and distorted. When viewed from 
less than the center of perspective, the 
exact opposite occurs. Axial motion 
appears slower than normal, axial 
dimensions seem compressed and dis- 
torted and there is a general fore- 
shortening of depth. 

Most of these phenomena are famil- 
iar and sometimes referred to respec- 
tively as wide-angle distortion or the 
telephoto effect. However, there really 
is no “distortion” or “effect”, per se. 
Actually the center of perspective is 
moving back and forth within the 
theatre, depending upon the focal 
length of the lens used on the camera. 
The theatre is usually designed to place 
the center of perspective approxi- 
mately halfway between the screen and 
the rear of the theatre for a scene that 
was shot with a normal lens. Thus, a 
viewer sitting in the center of the 
theatre will be at the center of per- 
spective for a scene shot with a normal 
lens. However, a scene that was taken 
with a wide-angle lens will exhibit a 
center of perspective that is much 


closer to the screen. The viewer in the 
middle of the theatre is now signif- 
icantly behind the proper center of per- 
spective and experiences the afore- 
mentioned elongation and exag- 
gerated depth (‘wide-angle dis- 
tortion’). However, if the viewer were to 
get up and move closer to the screen 
so as to be at the center of perspective 
of the wide-angle scene, the picture 
would no longer seem distorted, but 
would appear perfectly natural and 
properly proportioned. 

In the same manner, a scene shot 
with a long lens will cause the center of 
perspective to shift to the rear of the 
theatre. Once again, the resulting tele- 
photo effect would be neutralized by 
the viewer moving back in the theatre 
to coincide with the center of per- 
spective. So, in reality, the center of 
perspective is shifting about the viewer 
in direct relation to the focal length of 
the camera lens. 

How is the center of perspective de- 
termined in the theatre? How does the 
size of the theatre affect perspective? 
We'll pick up here next time. be 


FIGURE 1—Originally, motion picture theatres were designed to provide proper perspective for a viewer sitting approximately halfway 
between the screen and the rear of the theatre. This is assuming that the scene on the screen was shot with a ‘normal’ lens. This is 
represented by point A in the figure. If, however, the scene was shot with a “wide angle’”’ lens, the center of perspective will be closer to the 
screen, (point B). The viewer seated in the center at point A is now significantly behind the center of perspective (see text). Likewise, the 
viewer at A will be forward of the center of perspective for a scene shot with a telephoto lens (point C). 


CENTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


SCREEN 


B 
SCENE SHOT 
WITH 
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LENS 


K 
SCENE SHOT 
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. PROJECTION 
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Even though wet winter weather 
is approaching, there’s no need 
to postpone your outdoor filming. 
AGE Rain Covers, available for 
most popular professional 
cameras, afford maximum 
protection against the elements 
and allow you full filming freedom 
even under the rainiest skies. 
Made of durable Nappa artificial 
leather with a special insulated 
lining constructed to give years 
of service, these attractive 
covers are extremely lightweight 
and waterproof. While 
completely covering the camera, 
they allow for all necessary 
camera functions and 
adjustments. Velcro fasteners 
permit the cover to be fitted or 
removed within seconds. 
Cameras with AGE Rain Covers 
may be used hand-held or ona 
tripod and, in addition to weather 
proofing, the covers provide 
excellent protection from sun 
and heat. Available in desert 
white. 


CAMERA MODEL: 
Arriflex 16BL camera w/400' mag.... 
Arriflex 16S camera only 
Arriflex 16S 400’ mag only 
Arriflex 3511IC camera w/400' mag.... 
Eclair NPR camera w/400' mag 
Eclair ACL camera w/200’ mag 
Eclair ACL camera w/400' mag 
Beaulieu R16 camera 
Beaulieu R16 200’ mag only 
Bolex H16/RX camera 
Bolex H16/RX 400’ mag only 
Canon Scoopic 16 
CP-16 or CP-16A camera w/400' mag 59 
CP-16R or CP-16RA camera 

w/400' mag 


Also Available: Complete line of Sound Bar- 
neys. Write for information. 


Available Exclusively From: Copyright © 1977 Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 


SERVING THE WORLD 


alan gordon enterprises inc 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 e (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 
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YOU NEVER HAD IT 
o0 EASY. 


The things you're asked to do! Now that people have discovered how valuable and flexible 
video can be, there’s no limit to the things they want you to do with it. Which creates some ter- 
rific opportunities...and more than a few production problems as well. At Cine 60, we're 
saree} in designing new products to help you get more of the former. With less of the latter. 
ne i Take power, for instance. Our rechargeable Power- 
» belts mean you can take it with you. More ampere- 
m® hours than ever before. Evenly distributed 
around your waist to give you the same 
kind of mobility TV film cameramen have 
relied on for years. Our fast-charge 
men — versions are at full capacity in just one hour 
to give you more enpulina and less waiting. OFor more light on the go, compact Cine 
60 Sun Guns fill the bill. Color-balanced for video, they give you lots of fresnel-soft |umens 
in the smallest spaces. Plus wide angle and focusing, too. OAnd if you sisi your Sun- 
Gun power packaged differently, we can give you ' 
PF Cine 60 NiCad reliability in a Powerpak/Sun 
\ Guncombination. QOur rechargeable Powerpaks 


j are also available separately. In a variety of 
ee sizes, voltages and capacities 
“to power just about any- : . 
thing you have in mind. Video. Audio. You-name-it. on slip 
~ {ton your belt or into a pocket...and go! OWhile our 
rugged, reliable power systems take a load off your mind, we 
can take a load off your shoulders, as Wer an acom- 


pods and body braces that let you concentrate on what 
you're shooting ...instead of your aching sacroiliac. 
Whatever the configuration of your camera, we've got a 
pod to match. OCine 60 has a lot of other valuable 
tools to make life easier for video people. Like our 
Snaplok, to let you snap-on, snap-off cameras and other equipment 5 Miss 
from tripods, stands, pods, etc.—in less time \ 
, than this sentence took to read. Plus suc- 
tion mounts, compact quartz lighting... 
“” and that’s just the beginning. With all 
the things you're asked to do these days, it pays to have all the 


help you can get. Why not call ak 
or write for our catalog today? Fos 


1n CORPORATE OD 
Film Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 
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Some features: 

O Projects optical track and mag- 
stripe prints. 9 Deep-focus optical 
reader. 0 3 pin hardened-steel cam- 
driven claw. 9 3 phase synchronous 
motor can be master/slaved with other 
equipment. 0 24V 250W quartz halo- 
gen lamp. © Self-adjusting, load-con- 
trolled take-up. 9 Automatic shutoff 
at film end or film break. 0 To avoid 
wear, mag-stripe heads drop out of 
film path during optical playback. 
Oo You can monitor while recording 
on either edge or center track fullcoat, 
or on mag-stripe. 0 Elapsed-time 
counter records hours. 0 20W ampli- 
fier. 9 600 ohm 1.5V balanced input 
and output. 9 Mechanical interlock 
can be uncoupled. 


7 of the 19 modes: 

(Just to give you some idea of the 
machine’s versatility): © Transfer 
optical track to fullcoat, edge or cen- 
ter track. 0 Transfer mag-stripe to 
fullcoat, edge or center track — and 
vice versa. © ‘Transfer edge track to 
center track — and vice versa. 


Some accessories: 

Oo Various three-head magnetic 
head units, including four-track. 0 
Choice of 15 lenses, including ana- 
morphic. © 5 digit frame counter. 
O Mechanical interlock with other 
studio equipment. 9 Remote control 

. for forward/reverse, 
playback level, record 
on/off, record level. 

Oo Separate VU 

meter whose 

illuminated 

screen 

measures 

372x25% 

inches. 


You can do so many things 

with the Sonorex, we almost 
hesitate to call it 
a projector. 


ee this unique 
st-production t tool 
atte you money? 


The only machine 

on the market 
designed specifically 
for limited sound 
studio capability. 


Gouna studio mix time can run 
as high as $280.00 an hour. 
A good interlock projector can 
shorten the time you spend there, 
and save you from some unpleasant 
surprises. 


The Sonorex can save you 
from going there at all! Some people 
transfer sync effects from 14 inch, 
record narration directly onto 16 
mag, make the final mix and dub 
it onto the release print’s mag 
stripe —all on the Sonorex. 


For most people, however, the 
Sonorex saves money by getting 
them in and out of the mix faster. 
Transfers and narration recording 
on the Sonorex save them time, too. 


Whatever you use the Sono- 
rex for, it’s worth bearing this 
in mind: If the release print is 
to be projected on a standard 
16mm projector, with a 16mm op- 
tical track, the sound quality will 
be limited by that—not by the 
Sonorex. 


Its magnetic recorder side 
uses a closed-loop threading path, 
bearing-mounted loop compensa- 
tors, two massive flywheels, and 
stabilization rollers. 


To get to speed fast, the heavy 
flywheels are directly driven for the 
first second or two after starting. 
Then the centrifugal governor auto- 
matically uncouples them. 
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Sonorex magnetic tape deck side. 
Diagram at upper right shows nine- 
teen possible functions or modes. 


The standard plug-in three- 
head unit lays an SMPTE 200 mil 
edge track. And it lets you add a 
separate 100 mil center track — use- 
ful for all sorts of tryout scratch 
tracks and for multiple language 
narration, etc. 


One accessory head unit pro- 
vides four separate 100 mil tracks 
on one piece of mag film. You can 
assemble a “mixed” track and still 
be free to change any of the four 
elements. 


With the Sonorex, you can 
run your final cut and mixed 
track for the client on a six-foot 
screen with good sound — before 
spending the big bucks. Final 
thought: Years from now, trans- 
fers on your Sonorex will cost 
you virtually the same. What will 
outside transfers cost in 1985? 


SONOREX 


MADE BY BAUER FOR ARRIFLEX 


P.O. BOX 1102C, WOODSIDE, NEW YORK 
11377; (212) 932-3403; 1011 CHESTNUT, 
BURBANK, CALIF. 91506; (213) 841-0818 
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If a processor has to 
be modified beyond Kodak 
specifications, to give you the 
speed you want, don’t buy it. 


It's no trick to increase the film speed 
of a processor. All you have to do is 
raise the temperature, thus 
decreasing the development time. 


However, when you do this, you’re 
exceeding the specifications provided 
by Kodak for processing color films. 


Maybe you can get away with it for 
awhile. But sooner or later, something 
will go wrong and when that happens, 
you’ve got no one to blame but 
yourself. 


To put it bluntly, whenever a firm 
persuades you to buy a modified 
unit, you’re asking for trouble. 


How do we know? 


We not only build processors, we 
rebuild them, too. And most of the 
units we’re asked to work on belong 
to people who “bought a pitch” and 
then later came to us for advice on 
how to get out of the jam they found 
themselves in. 


This kind of talk won’t stop people 
who are interested only in price. 

But it might make a difference to 
those of you who are willing to spend 
a few extra bucks for a processor 
you don’t have to “push” to give you 
the speed you want. 


In the long run, you’ll save 
money, as well as a lot 
of grief. 


7_JREISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


So far, all of my underwater cine- 

matography has involved direct 
projection of camera original (7240, 
7239, 7242, 7241), but what should I do 
when | am going to make prints with- 
out post flashing the film? Normally 
without flashing, it is recommended a 
print be made on 7389 in order to pre- 
serve a 1:1 contrast. However, with the 
reduced contrast of underwater film, 
wouldn’t it be advisable to print on 
7390 in an effort to build contrast, or 
should this decision be based on a re- 
view of the original footage depending 
upon the water’s visibility? Perhaps 
you could offer alternate suggestions. 

The following is an answer to the 

above question given by Mr. Sid 
Solow of Consolidated Film Industries 
of Los Angeles: 

You show sufficient knowledge of 
photographic technique by answering 
your own question in the most intel- 
ligent and practical way. There are so 
many variables that affect underwater 
photography that it is only by testing 
every available technique that you can 
be sure that you are using the right one 
for any particular set of conditions. 
There is one more film combination 
that is worth trying and that is the use of 
ECN ll (7247) as your shooting stock, 
printing on ECP (7381). Of course, you 
cannot evaluate your photography by 
projecting the original since it is a 
negative image. But the results might 
be superior under certain conditions. 


How can | produce a night effect 
in the daytime using color film? 


This is the question we most fre- 

quently receive, and though the 
answer has been given many times, still 
the key to the question is to under- 
expose two stops. Additional tech- 
niques which assist the illusion are to 
photograph the scene in back-light, us- 
ing lights or reflectors as fill lights on 
the players. When such are not avail- 
able, use front cross-light. By all means 
avoid any white sky in the scene. You 
may use a 85N6 filter, but disregard its 
factor. The N6 (Neutral density — 6 
transmission) portion of this filter will 
reduce the’ light transmitted by two 
stops. Therefore, you judge the expos- 
ure as if you were using the normal #85 
filter for a day exposure; the N6 portion 
cutting two stops will produce the 
underexposure necessary for a night 


effect. 

It will further the illusion if you can in- 
clude in the scene some light source — 
such as lighted windows or street 
lamps. These must be boosted by 
using photoflood lamps — using 
tracing paper or Bon Ami on the glass 
of the windows to diffuse the light from 
the naked globes. 


| read that professional cinema- 

tographers normally light their 
sets at a predetermined foot-candle 
level. Why is this, and what is the 
difference between foot-candles and 
candles-per-square-foot? 


Motion picture sets are illumi- 

nated for a definite light level 
measured in foot-candles. The inten- 
sity of the light and the lens opening will 
vary with the speed of the film being 
used — and effect desired. The profes- 
sional is only concerned with the 
incident light available — not with the 
reflective aspect of the players’ cloth- 
ing, backgrounds, etc., unless these 
are of a particularly light or dark tone — 
in which case exposure compensation 
may be required. 

The term “foot-candle” is used in 
connection with the intensity of 
illumination at a given location. It is 
entirely dependent upon the intensity of 
the light source and its distance from 
the subject. Foot-candles are meas- 
ured with an incident light meter. 

The term, “candles-per-square-foot” 
is used in connection with the bright- 
ness of an illuminated surface. It is 
dependent upon the intensity of 
illumination on the surface and the 
inherent diffuse reflectance of the sur- 
face. Many reflected-light meters read 
in candles-per-square-foot. 


Q | have to photograph a “Dow 
Board” in our local stock ex- 
change. This is a black-light apparatus 
— and is just barely visible. How might 
| obtain an insert shot of this board in 
color? 

Use color negative — or equiva- 

lent 16mm high speed film and 
the fastest lens you can obtain. Re- 
quest your laboratory to force develop 
your negative one stop. You may run 
your camera at 12 frames per second 
to obtain more exposure and also to 
speed up the action of the legend being 
spelled out on the board. 


MAKE OF IT 
WHAT YOU WILL. 


CP-16R/A Reflex Camera 
shown with mike/lite 
bracket, RE50 microphone, 
CP headphone set and 
“Sturdy-Lite”’ 
focusing spot. 


A news camera. A feature camera. A documentary camera. 
Even a studio camera. Whatever kind of 16 you need, CP-16 can 
bese [er become. It’s a true ‘system’ camera, with the greatest flexibility and 
With J-5 motorized zoom . wis widest complement of accessories. Delivering superior performance 
oem (plus 12-120 ' in every application. 
OC ig aaa itha a CP-16R/A Reflex with So, whether you need silent or sound, single or double system, 
Ss lena reflex or non-, 400’ or 1200’ magazine—even if you need through-the- 
lens videotaping for instant playback—CP-16 can handle it. And 
because you start with a modest investment and add accessories as 
you need them, you avoid new camera expense whenever you 
upgrade. 
The best way to discover how much the versatile, adaptable 
CP-16 can do for you is to try one. And the best place to do that is 
at one of the country’s leading CP-16 dealers, where a full stock of 


a eee cameras and accessories, plus 
. i | \ “4 factory authorized service, is at P| Cinema 
Studio-Rig: zoom control, your disposal. They’re listed below. (9) rod Kos (- S 
orientable viewfinder and Equipped with Cinevid-16 Call the one nearest you for details. CORNORATION 


O’Connor model 50-C video-assist camera and 
fluid head and legs. PLC-4 magazine. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 West 55th Street 11043 Gratiot, Deroit ENTERPRISES, INC. 


New York, NY 10019 Michigan, 48213 (313) 371-4920 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
(212) 757-6977 200 Ontario, Chicago, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Illinois, 60611 (312) 321-9406 (213) 466-3561 / 
Scuiomiart ensalation 2659 Fondren, Dallas, (213) 985-5500 
SPIPPP"COa. MEMBER Texas, 75206 (214) 369-1165 


Member Professional SUSTAINING 
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“EASTMAN ~ 


DATE 


SSS 


SASIMAN COLOR NEGATIVE IE FILM 5247 - 


some motion picture 
industry leaders who 


color negative II film | had to establish a pro- 
3247 to tellus some of | duction budget—or 
their experiences with | live with one. 

it. What they had to : 

say should interest 

anyone who has ever 


Lester Shorr ASC. 7 


I was the first to use the 
modified 5247 ona TV 
series (Laverne and Shirley). 
The difference? Lower de- 
gree of contrast, better 
color rendition, better re- 
production of colors, more 
flexibility in use. I’ve re- 
duced the light level on the 
set by twenty-five percent. 
We save energy by reducing 
the amount of lumens and 
this saves money for the 
company. When we reduce 
the light, we reduce the 
heat. This has a tendency to 
make both the audience and 
the performers more com- 
fortable. And allows the ac- 
tors to give a better 
performance. 


John A.Alonzo,A.S.C.: 


The impact of Eastman 
3247? 

Primarily the impact is 
economic. It gives the pro- 
ducer a time and money- 
saving tool! 

In the Rastar production 
of “CASEY’S SHADOW” 
we used fewer heavy units 
for lighting. Not only did 
that cut down the budget 
for the producer, but the ac- 
tors felt more comfortable, 
less aware of the lighting. 
The arc light does a lot 
more than it used to. It can 
be backed off, and because 
the film requires less light 
you get a larger coverage 
from that one single arc. We 
finished the film about 
seven days ahead of 
schedule and the electrical 
budget was probably about 
15% or less than what it 
normally would have been. 

Yes, the impact of 5247 
is a significant one to our 
industry. 


Bill Butler, A.S.C.: 
When you push 5247 to 
ASA 400, you're getting 
very close to what the eye 
sees. Then you can photo- 
graph something as it is 
naturally without faking it. 
Then each light can be used 
for an artistic purpose 
rather than just to get the 
necessary exposure. Eco- 
nomics are also involved. 
I’m never unaware of the 
fact that a producer would 
like to get a film shot ina 
hurry. It’s dollars whenever 
you're standing out there 
with a camera. If you have a 
film that needs less light, it’s 
an economic saving to use 
that film if it means you 
have to put up less lights. 
Eastman 5247 film is excep- 


tional. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion about Eastman color negative 
II film 5247, ask your own ques- 
tions of your Kodak sales and 
engineering representative, or 
write: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Dept. 640, Rochester, 

New York 14650. 

Tf requested, we will be happy to 

add your name to the Kodak 


Professional Forum mailing list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ATLANTA: 404/351-6510 
CHICAGO: 312/654-5300 
DALLAS: 214/351-3221 
HOLLYWOOD 213/464-6131 
NEW YORK: 212/262-7100 
ROCHESTER: 716/254-1300 

SAN FRANCISCO: 415/776-6055 
WASH., D.C.: 202/554-9300. 


PROFILE: 


By JOHN ORMOND 


HANS KOENEKAMP, A.S.C. 


Hans Koenekamp, a sprightly 85 
(and the member of longest tenure in 
the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers) remembers it this way: 

“| was standing around on a set over 
at the old Keystone Studio one after- 
noon, when producer Mack Sennett 
walked over to me. He asked me if I’d 
like to be a cameraman. Just like that. 
Course, | said | did!” 


The meeting didn’t happen by 
chance, though. Noted early movie 
director Walter Wright already had his 
eye on the eager, young (then 22) 
apprentice cameraman. And he had 
suggested to Sennett that Koenekamp 
might be the man they were seeking to 
supervise their second unit photog- 
raphy. 

“Sennett told me they were going to 
need someone who could do under- 
water photography over at Catalina 
Island, for a Mabel Normand film. 
Naturally, | told him | was just the 
chap.” 


Koenekamp (known to all his ASC 
friends as Konie) had come to Holly- 
wood at the ripe old age of 20, having 
departed his home in Dennison, lowa in 
1911. He had started out as a farmer, 
but early in life became fascinated with 
the movie world. 

He went to a school for film pro- 
jectionists, and soon after landed a job 
as a projectionist at the now-defunct 
American Theater on Broadway in 
downtown Los Angeles. 

It was at that theater, too, that he met 
a pert n’ pretty young cashier named 
Lucretia. In 1915, they were married. 
That's a marriage, incidentally, that 
now has passed the 62-year mark! 

In 1914, Koenekamp laid claim to 
another milestone of sorts. He was the 
first Hollywood cameraman to film a 
scene with Charlie Chaplin. 

“It was a scene in which Chaplin 
played a drunkard,” he recalls. “At the 
time, | guess, | didn’t realize there was 
any significance to the assignment. But 
| do now.” 

He photographed several Mabel 
Normand pictures, and he and his wife 
became very: friendly with the actress. 
They also bought a home close to 
where Normand lived. 

During this pre-World War One 
period, Koenekamp also photo- 
graphed three Gloria Swanson films. 

In 1917, when America entered the 
first world war, he went to work at Vita- 


1124 


graph, where he remained for seven 
years. At Vitagraph (now the site of the 
ABC television studios), 

After working in scores of films at 
Vitagraph, Koenekamp moved to 
Warner Bros. in 1928. The era of sound 
in Hollywood films soon arrived, and 
Hans went to work in a film titled 
“NOAH’S ARK”. 

“When | was at the Mack Sennett stu- 
dios, one of my assistants there was 
Fred Jackman. Well, by the time! got to 
Warners, Fred was in charge of the 
then-new special effects photography 
department. And | went to work for 
Jackman.” 

They pioneered in this photographic 
art, specializing in miniatures and 
process work. So much so, that Hans 
Koenekamp virtually became a fixture 
at the big Burbank film lot. In all, he was 
at Warners from 1928 until 1965. 

“We had as many as six cameramen 
in the special effects department. We 
did hundreds of matte shots. | guess | 
must have worked on more than 450 
motion pictures while | was at 
Warners.” 

His earlier venture with Mack Sen- 
nett to Catalina stood him in good stead 
when he was dispatched to New Lon- 
don, Conn., and to the Panama Canal 
to supervise all underwater photog- 
raphy on the film, “SUBMARINE D-1”. 
That was in 1940, before the U.S. was 
forced into World War Two. 

Later, when America was attacked 
by Japan, Warner Bros. became the 
virtual headquarters of a spate of 
movies about the U.S. armed forces. 

One such film, “AIR FORCE”, won 
for Hans Koenekamp a nomination for 
an Academy Award in 1943 — a nomi- 
nation which he cherishes. 

“We photographed most of the film 
at Tampa, Florida, with Howard Hawks 
directing. Part of it told the true story 
about nine unarmed B-17 bombers en 
route to Hawaii on December 7, 1941, 
when the Japanese bombed Pearl Har- 
bor. The B-17s had no place to land 
there, and had to disperse to other air- 
strips.” 

In reenacting that event, Koene- 
kamp flew on a Hudson bomber, flying 
alongside the B-17s used in the movie. 
Unfortunately for him, and for his assis- 
tant cameraman Leonard South (now a 
leading Hollywood director of photog- 
raphy), the Hudson landed at the wrong 
airfield. 

“We were arrested by the U.S. mili- 
tary, and thrown in the brig,” recalls 


oC. 


Koenekamp, with a grin. “They thought 
we might have been spies.” 

The company location manager 
finally managed to spring them from 
the brig at 4 a.m. the next morning — 
not a minute too soon for the unhappy 
Koenekamp and South. 

For another World War Two film, 
Koenekamp created all the miniatures 
for the reenactment of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

The miniatures were big enough to 
have a man in them,” he recalls. “We 
photographed them in the ocean off 
Santa Barbara.” 

Koenekamp’s son Fred (an Acad- 
emy Award winner for “TOWERING IN- 
FERNO” in 1975) was in the Coast 
Guard during World War Two. 

When the war was over, Hans helped 
him get a job at RKO studios. He 
started as a camera loader, then an 
assistant and an operator. Later, the 
younger Koenekamp became one of 
the leading directors of photography of 
the 1960s and 1970s. 


Hans and Lucretia (Lou) have two 
daughters as well as a son. They are 
Marie and Patricia, both married. 

When Hans was not working, he took 
every possible chance to travel. He and 
Lou have been on countless trips to 
many overseas countries, as well as 
having visited throughout North 
America. 

“But | really got down to the busi- 
ness of traveling after | retired from 
Warners in 1965,” Hans enthuses. “One 
of our first trips was for almost five 
months, in Europe. Then we had a 
three-month trip throughout South 
America. And another long trip to the 
Orient. And we’ve been to Alaska four 
times. My, that’s marvelous country!” 

One of their latest trips was to New 
Guinea. 

“I'd heard so much about it, since so 
many of our boys were there at Port 
Moresby helping the Australians fight 
the Japanese there in the war,” he says. 
“So Lou and | decided we’d see the 
whole thing.” 


“The Papuans were very friendly,” he 
reports. “Il guess they figure we must 
have helped save their country in the 
war.” 

Oddly, though the Koenekamp name 
(Hans and Fred) has been viewed by 
movie millions on innumerable film 
credits, the only time father and son 
ever worked together was on a tele- 
vision commercial. 

“We shot the commercial at Para- 
dise Cove, up the coast from Los An- 
geles,” says Hans. “Fred helped me on 
it. | hadn’t planned it that way — it just 
happened Fred was available, and | 
needed an assistant ina hurry!” a 
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SIX MORE GOOD 
REASONS TO BE GLAD YOU 
OWN ASCOOPIC. 


(OR,SIX MORE GOOD REASONS TO BE SORRY YOU DON'T.) 


To give your Scoopic even greater production versatility than ever before, we've added six new, 
versatile accessories. All in the same tradition of rugged, dependable, gimmick-free utility that's made this 
almost-legendary camera the favorite of news and documentary cinematographers around the world. 


9mm WIDE-ANGLE : 4%X TELE-CONVERTER 
LENS ATTACHMENT ee eC ATTACHMENT 


_ Snap this precision supplementary |i: wed 4 Thissnap-on precison supplemen- 
lens onto the front of Scoopic’s 12.5 7 tarylens gives you tighter telephoto 
—7/5mm macro-zoom (or filter) and } Shots, by increasing the maximum 
you ve got a 9mm wide-angle that lets you get in as ’ effective focal length of Scoopic’s 
close as 1 meter, and gives you such a high degree of lens to 112.5mm, with no loss of f-stop. 
brightness that there’s no loss of f-stop. (By the way, (Also works with 12-120mm macro 
this attachment also works with zoom.) 
the Canon 12-120 i 
macro zoom lens.) 


400' MAGAZINE 
ADAPTER 
With this new factory installed 
adapter you'll be able to snap 
Cinema Products’ new lightweight 
400' Lexan™ magazine right into 


4 LIGHT BRACKET 


This rugged mounting 
bracket with its positive 
safety locking nut, slips 


; right onto the accessor 
place. Or, a Mitchell 400' magazine. g y 


shoe. So, you can puta 

lot of extra light on the 
subject without an extra 

pair of hands. The 

engine turned 1%" stud 

B. gives any standard light 
a sure, non-slip grip. 


Better still, it won't affect normal operation 
using the Scoopic’s 100’ internal load. So 
for just a little, you've added a lot of extra 
production and sports capability. Without 
taking anything away. 


CRYSTAL 
CONTROL UNIT | r 6 
All you need is a recorder de- y SOUND BARNEY 
signed for crystal use, our new ; ¥ ” The Barney you ve been wait- 
CRYSTAL crystal unit, and a factory modifi- ‘ . m ing for. It reduces Scoopic’s run- 
cation of your Scoopic...and you \ I ning noise to levels compatible with 
can shoot absolutely synchro- _— close-in miking. Made of durable 
nized sound at 24 fps. The con- . ' Naugahyde™ over high-density 
venient built-in unit adds no extra bulk and you can r foam, it also helps protect the camera 
also purchase a new Scoopic from your dealer with . physically and insulate it (as well as your 
the crystal unit already installed. hand) from extreme cold. 


— ® 
At this point, you should either be Canon 
very glad or very sorry. Both of which Thasinai aids helecheee 
are very good reasons to see 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y 11040 (516) 488-6700 


123 East Paularino A . Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 
your Canon dealer. So do it soon. 3245 American Dive, Sineieeacige: Ontario, Canada, (416) 678-2730 
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For commercial films, for documen- 
taries, for newsreel and industrial work, 
The Bolex H16 EL gives you the features 
you need, at a price thousands of dollars 
less than anything realistically compara- 
ble! Built to legendary Bolex standards of 
precision and ruggedness, its innovative 
technology expands your capabilities 
again and again... 

The Viewfinder 

shows a brilliant, flicker-free 13 x image, 
with microprism and full-focusing ground- 
glass for pinpoint sharpness. The new, 
factory-installed TV Frame option outlines 


the video field precisely, positioning the 
frameline in the actual groundglass plane 
for optimum viewing accuracy andcomfort. 
The Silicon Light Meter 
assures instant response and wide- 
ranging accuracy for all 16 mm films ASA 
10-630; the “‘match-the-diode” exposure 
readout replaces delicate needles and 
coils with rugged solid-state circuitry. This 
advanced through-the-lens meter assures 
consistently excellent footage whatever 
your lens, light, or filtration. 
The Electric Motor 
provides Yelectronically-stabilized film- 
ing speeds from 10 to 50 f.p.s. plus single 
frame — even electrically-powered reverse 
film run linked to the adjustable frame and 
footage counters. Electromagnetic shutter 
action prevents lost frames at beginning or 
end of run. Interchangeable nicad battery 
packs power up to 2000’ of film. 
The optimal Crystal Control unit 
permits cordless, crystal-controlled 
convenience, accurate to +1 frame in 400 
feet. The optimal sync pulse generator and 
automatic slating light also offer complete 
cord-connected sound facilities. Either 
system operates perfectly with any profes- 
sional tape recorder equipped with crystal 
control or sync pulse head. 
The Optics 
range from the unprecedented 5.5mm, 
95°coverage of the new Aspheront™ Con- 
verter teamed with the 10 mm fl. 6 Switar 
lens, to 150 mm Switar and a full array of 


THE 
ELECTRONIC 
BOLEX H16 EL 
PORTABLE 
PRACTICAL 


famed Vario-Switar and Angenieux zooms 
— plus, all C-mount and most other 16 mm 
lenses with adapters. The massive bayonet 
lensmount lets you carry the camera by the 
lens with complete safety, and assures pre- 
cise flange/film alignment with even the 
largest lenses. 


The Accessories 

include a lightweight 400’ magazine, 
barney, matte box, special sound aids, 
heavy-duty nicad powerpacks and quick 
chargers, even an underwater housing for 
wide-ranging versatility. Allofwhich makes 
the Bolex H16 EL an indispensable instru- 
ment for 16 mm cinematographers, at a 
cost thousands of dollars less than one 


would expect. If film is your business, make 
it your business to take a close look at the 
Bolex H16 EL soon at your Bolex Profes- 
sional dealer. Or, write for Lit/Pak P-77, and 
tell us if you'd like to see a demonstration 


film starring the H16 EL. Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, N.Y. 
11797. (324 In Canada: W.Carsen Co., Ltd., 
Ontario. 


rechargeable, nicad batteries power 
600 to 2000 feet of film @ electronically- 
stabilized speeds of 10, 12, 18, 20, 24, 25, 
32, 40, and 50 f.p.s. plus single frame e 
thru-the-lens Silicon Light meter ASA 
10-630, coupled at all filming speeds e 


brilliant flickerless reflex finder, incorpora- 
PROFE IONAL tes LED exposure readout @ electrical fe- 
verse run coupled to adjustable footage 


and frame counters @ electronically-con- 
trolled motor adaptable for cordless 
double-system crystal control or sync- 
sound @ bayonet lensmount @ behind-lens 
filterslot for gelatin filters @ automatic film 
threading and loop formation @ precision 
frame registration suitable for 35 mm en- 
largement. 
Bolex H16 EBM: 

interchangeable nicad battery in de- 
tachable power grip @ electronically-stabi- 
lized speeds 10, 18, 24, 25, and 50 f.p.s. @ 
accepts Vario-Switar zoom lens with thru- 
the-lens metering @ brilliant, flicker-free 
reflex finder @ accepts crystal-control or 
sync pulse generator for double-system 
sound sync @ most other Bolex H16 EL 
features. 


precision spring-drive motor, speeds 
12-64 f.p.s. plus single frame @ accepts 
electric motor @ complete Bolex systems 
Capability @ most H16 EBM features. 

Bolex H16 RX-5: 

companion model to SBM, equipped 
with 3-lens turret @ all other features of 
Bolex H16 SBM. 

Bolex 52116 mm Sound Projector: 

Magnetic Record/Playback plus Optical 
sound playback @ accepts 2000’ reels @ 
electronically-regulated speeds 12-24 
f.p.s. plus single frame operation and re- 
verse @ electromagnetically controlled 
shutter with two or three blades @ optional 
remote control operation @ safe, simple 
operation. 


SOLE x< 


Hallmark of quality 


end your 
holidays 
in Detroit. 


Are you kidding??! Nope. It might be a little bit of a put on, but we 
are serious about the invitation. Once you meet us, you’ll see why. 
We have many production services that are not offered in other 
companies. For instance, our newest acquisition is a laser color 
film recording system. Look throughout the country and you'll 
find this new tape to film transfer process available only at 
PRODUCERS COLOR SERVICE, INC. Come see our facilities. 
The laser color film recording system is only a small part of what 
will keep you coming back 
to Detroit for your holidays 
and your workdays. 


WE CAN DO ALOT OF THINGS. 


PRODUCERS 
COLOR 


S E RV | C 2 Video Tape Division e 16210 Meyers Road Detroit, Michigan 48235 (313) 345-4866 


Motion Picture Laboratory e 2921 East Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) 874-1112 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Edig 5 Id 
@ 
| eC OU OC Michael G. Fitzgerald’s UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES is an entertaining and in- 
formative large-format, 800-page book 
@ that surveys the colorful panorama of 
mm r e O the studio’s evolution from its founding 
2 by Carl Laemmle in 1912 to its take- 
li over by MCA in 1964. (Arlington $30.) 
quality and 
© Rx. 


For example: 


Now in its 28th year of publication, 
John Willis’ SCREEN WORLD 1977 isa 
profusely illustrated statistical and pic- 
torial record of 1976 movies, with com- 
plete cast-&-credits for all films re- 
leased in the U. S. that year. (Crown 
$12.95) 


Biographical sketches of many film 
personalities appear in the 16th edition 
of WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE, 
edited by lan Herbert, an invaluable 
record of the contemporary stage. 
(Gale $50.) 


A psychological study of the mod- 
ern horror film, appropriately illus- 
trated, DARK DREAMS by Charles 
Derry surveys the post-1960 crop and 
convincingly contends that such 
movies represent the most popular and 
accessible expression of our everyday 


EDIQUIP fears. (Barnes $15.) 


FOUR-GANG 
SYNCHRONIZER: 


—— 


Viewing sex film production as a val- 
uable and not uncommon training 
ground for future directors, Steven Zip- 
low presents in THE FILM MAKER’S 
GUIDE TO PORNOGRAPHY a detailed 
guide to the genre, with all necessary 


FOR THE 
EDIQUIP 
REWIND. 


practical advice on the various aspects 
of production, how to deal with per- 
formers, legal risks, and breaking into 


the field. (Drake $6.95) 
PLUS $7.00 FOR 11 INCH SHAFT. 

An erudite and entertaining eval- 
uation of Hollywood’s influence on our 
culture, David Thomson’s AMERICA IN 
THE DARK interprets cinema history 
and evaluates countless films in a by- 
and-large optimist assessment. 
(Morrow $8.95) 


The complete line of Ediquip 
products is available at the best 
equipment dealers nationwide. 


Send for a copy of 
our free Brochure! 


6820 Romaine St., Hollywood, California 
90038. (213) 467-3107. TWX: 910-321-4220 


IQUIrP 
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Highly useful in tracing film footage 
excerpted from a variety of sources, 
John Chittock’s WORLD DIRECTORY 
OF STOCK SHOTS AND FILM PRO- 
DUCTION LIBRARIES lists 301 na- 
tional film archives and film libraries in 
59 countries, together with a cross- 
indexed breakdown of available 
material. (Pergamon $16.50) 


A comprehensive listing of all non- 
theatrical films dealing with well-known 
personalities, FAMOUS PEOPLE ON 
FILM by Carol A. Emmens is a handy 
reference tool that offers complete data 
on some 1500 famous (and infamous) 
persons. (Scarecrow $13.50) 


That our experience of film is height- 
ened by understanding its technique, 
esthetics and appeal is Gerald Mast’s 
thesis in FILM/CINEMA/MOVIE. His 
stimulating and factual book offers a 
persuasive analysis of theory and film’s 
emotional impact. (Harper & Row 
$17.50) 


* KK 
CELEBRITIES ON PARADE 


The third, revised and enlarged, 


edition of a critical study by the well- 
known film scholar Herman G. Wein- 
berg, THE LUBITSCH TOUCH has just 
been published. It is in all respects a 
classical text that belongs in every 
library. (Dover $4.) 


In KEN RUSSELL, Joseph A. Gomez 
portrays his subject as a creative direc- 
tor who achieved in his films a remark- 
ably successful balance between fi- 
delity to both theme and tone of the 
original work and to his own highly 
Original cinematic concepts. (Per- 
gamon $15.95) 


Ken Russell’s forthcoming film about 
Rudolph Valentino (as played by 
dancer Rudolf Nureyev) coincides with 
two new biographies of the actor and 
one reprint. VALENTINO: THE LOVE 
GOD by Noel Botham and Peter 
Donnelly (Ace $1.95) and VALENTINO: 
THE TRUE LIFE STORY by Vincent 
Tajiri (Bantam $1.95) neatly comple- 
ment each other, telling essentially the 
same story, but from opposite view- 
points. Alexander Walker’s RUDOLPH 
VALENTINO (Penguin $3.95) casts a 
more reflective look at the Valentino 
phenomenon, the myth and reality that 
combined to make a legend. Excep- 
tionally good illustrations enhance an 
informative text. 


French director Roger Vadim ob- 
viously had fun writing MEMOIRS OF 
THE DEVIL, an unabashed autobiog- 
raphy that is a happy mixture of anec- 
dotes about his chaotic. youth, his 
actress-wives (Bardot, Deneuve, Stroy- 
berg and our own Jane Fonda) and 
other ladies, and his lighthearted views 
on filmmaking. Translation from the 
French is sloppy. Viz page one: 
“metteur en scéne” means “director,” 
not “producer;” “justiciable’ means 
“actionable’’ not ‘“‘justifiable;”’ 


“amoralité” is not “immorality.” (Har- 
court, Brace Jovanovich $7.95) 


Preceding a predictable avalanche 
of books about Elvis Presley is ELVIS: 
WHAT HAPPENED? as told to Steve 
Dunleavy by three of Presley’s friends 
and bodyguards, Red West, Sonny 
West and Dave Hebler. Its main merit is 
its first-hand inside look at the cele- 
brated singer, his bizarre behavior, his 
frenetic womanizing, and his nearly 
schizoid personality. (Ballantine $1.95) 


DeWitt Bodeen collects portraits of 
the personalities who established 
Hollywood's early reputation in MORE 
FROM HOLLYWOOD!, a second 
volume of 15 bio-filmographies of 
Blanche Sweet, Alla Nazimova, Elsie 
Ferguson, Jeannette MacDonald, 
Ramon Novarro and other stars. 
(Barnes $15.) 


* KK 
TELEVISION WORLD 


U.S., British and Canadian repre- 
sentatives of the broadcast industry, 
meeting under the auspices of the 
Canadian Radio/TV Commission, en- 
gaged in an in-depth discussion now 
published as SYMPOSIUM ON TELE- 
VISION VIOLENCE. The social effects 
of violence on screen, its economic 
motivations, its visibility in shows and 
news programs were debated in a 
broad approach to a pervasive prob- 
lem. (Unipub $9.25) 


In THE TODAY SHOW, Robert Metz 
memorializes the first 25 years of 
NBC’s celebrated 7 A.M. mixture of 
news and entertainment. His _ lively 
behind-the-scenes look scans the per- 
sonalities who hosted the show from 
Dave Garroway to Barbara Walters and 
her successors, the network execu- 
tives who fought for control, and the 
stunts that gave new life to a show in 
trouble. Colorful and detailed, the book 
is a fine piece of exciting reportage. 
(Playboy Press $10.) 


A thoroughgoing and accurate rec- 
ord, Nina David’s TV SEASON ’75-’76 
lists all the shows aired during that per- 
iod with complete cast-&-credits for all 
network programs, including PBS and 
syndicated shows with national distri- 
bution. (Oryx Press $13.95) 


A revised and expanded edition of 
Robert LaGuardia’s THE WONDER- 
FUL WORLD OF TV SOAP OPERAS 
is well documented and engaging, 
offering extensive plot summaries of 
the 30 most popular shows. (Ballantine 
$2.25) a 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


_ 2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 

230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 

339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 
WEST COAST 

KEM Editing Systems Inc. 

6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 

California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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Inside your old 
camera Is 
our newcamera. 


Here’s what your new camera costs now! 


1977 
$12,180. 
18,101. 
10,873. 
16,815. 
oho 
8,035. 


1974 
$9386. 
13,888. 
8654. 
14,700. 
1995. 
5775. 


1970-1977 
+ 106% 
+116% 
+ 96% 
+115% 
+210% 
+204% 


ARRIFLEX 351!C 
ARRIFLEX 16BL 
ARRIFLEX 16 ‘S’ 

ECLAIR 16NPR 
ANGENIEUX 12-120 ZOOM 
ANGENIEUX 25-250 ZOOM 


If you want to beat this 
ridiculous inflation, you’ll keep 
your present camera running 
longer and avoid the high cost ofa 
new purchase. F&B/Ceco wants 
to help you fight these high costs. 
That’s why we’re offering a com- 
plete repair and service program. 


Here’s what we will do: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


* Check, clean and lubricate 
camera. * Measure flange focal 
distance. * Check ground glass 
depth. * Check optical system. 

¢ Inspect rollers. * Clean film gate. 
* Check lenses on collimator. ° 
Check motors for speed. * Test 
batteries and cables. * Test sync 
generator and cable. * Clean and 
inspect magazine. * Lubricate 
magazine rollers * Set clutches. 

* Check footage counters. * PLUS 
— our recommendations for 
necessary repairs, adjustments or 
replacement of parts. 


COMPLETE OVERHAUL 


* Completely disassemble camera 
and inspect each part for wear or 
defect. * Replace worn parts. 

* Clean and lubricate totally. 

* Reassemble camera to factory 
specifications. * Adjust flange focal 
distance. * Adjust ground glass 


depth. * Adjust film gate. * Set 
pressure plate. * Align optical 

system. * Set motors for proper 
speed. * Check sync generator. 
* Guarantee: Same as Manufac- 
tureers new camera guarantee. 


Here’s what it will cost: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE* OVERHAUL** 


$265.00 


16mm ARRI “S” 
16mm ARRI “SR” 
16mm CP16R 


16mm CINEVOICE 
or CP16 


16mm Eclair NPR 

16mm Eclair ACL 

35mm ARRI 11C 

35mm ARRI BL 

BNC REFLEX 

*Includes Camera Body, 1 Magazine and 


Lenses in Turret. 
**Includes Camera Body Only. 


Contact us for repair and 
maintenance rates on other cam- 
eras. We will be happy to give 
you a repair estimate for a nominal 
payment of $30.00 deductible 
from the cost of your repair. 
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Here’s the Clincher: 


We'll also rent you the same 
equipment at a 50% discount off 
our regular rental rates while your 
gear is being repaired. We can 
do it because F&B/Ceco maintains 
a $6,000,000 inventory of motion 
picture production equipment. 


And we rent and repair 
everything. Cameras, lights, tri- 
pods, sound readers, editors, 
and all accessories. 


So we can put the identical 
equipment in your hands during 
the repair — and save you half the 
rental cost. 


Bring or ship your camera in 
today. You’ll save money and help 
fight inflation at the same time. 


For more anti-inflation 
information call or write: 


FOB/CECO 


SALES — SOS DIVISION 


Service Available at: 


NEW YORK: 


315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 586-1420 


HOLLYWOOD: 


7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 


Peter Schnitzler says,“East or west 


the FRENCH wLLAAS ACL 
IS a Success 
at FERCO.” 


“The FRENCH ECLAIR ACL has proven 
to be a real success story for FERCO. 
The ACLs at both our San Francisco and 
New York operations are working all the 
time. In fact, demand is on the increase. 
The FRENCH ECLAIR ACLs have with- 
stood the world’s toughest locations: the ff 
high mountains of Peru, cold tundras of 


Peter Sch 


= chnitzler, 
Alaska, hot deserts, and wet jungles. President of FERCO 
When a cameraman works a location with extreme weather 
and temperature conditions he’s got to have a camera he can 


depend on. The lightweight FRENCH ECLAIR ACL is rugged 
enough for the most demanding location. And studio quiet. Back 
that up with the immediate delivery we get on new equipment 
and parts from SOREMEC ECLAIR and you can see why the 
FRENCH ECLAIR ACL fgijguecoutad 


For Guaranteed Sales & Service Call: 


Hollywood (213) 464-2125 


New York (516) 889-4810 SOREMEC an] yea ane: 


CClolf 


TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USA LSA 


905 N. COLE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
90038 
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Super Mini Complete 
with Lightweight 
Wooden Legs 


JF Head only 
Safety chains 
Super-Mini Triangle 

Super Mini-Soft Vinyl Case.... 
Super Mini Tubular Case 

NCE JB w/Legs 


CP-16 Reflex 
Camera 
Outfit 


16mm Sound Camera with mirror reflex and 
information display, NC-4 Battery; NC-4 Bat- 
tery; NCC-6 Battery Chargers. 


CASH ONLY 
List $7350.00 


10-150mm T2.3 
Angenieux BCP 3610.00 2978.50 
PLC-4A 400’ Magazine . 210.00 189.95 
CP Orientable Viewfinder 1250.00 989.95 
J-5 Handgrip Servo- 
Zoom Control 
J-5 Bracket for 10-150 . 115.00 


739.95 
99.95 


% Block South of UCLA in Westwood, Hours: Monday-Saturday 9-6 


Cine Specials 


From the West Coast’s Finest Photographic and Audio Center. 
Sole < 


Beauliew. 


Beaulieu 16mm Mono Body 
Beaulieu 16mm Turret Body 
Beaulieu 16mm Auto Body 


Beaulieu R16PZ w/12-120 Angenieux Power Zoom Lens 
Beaulieu R16PZ w/17-68 Angenieux Power Zoom Lens 
Beaulieu 16 Auto w/12-120 Angenieux Zoom Lens 


List Sale 
Price Price 


1100.00 
1100.00 
1100.00 
2999.95 
4999.95 
2459.95 


Accessories for Beaulieu 16 Cameras 


Beaulieu 200’ Magazine 

Beaulieu Electric Handgrip 

500mA Handgrip Battery 

50mA Charger for 500mA Bat 

1000mA Handgrip Battery 

90mA Charger for 1000mA Bat 

Deluxe Leather Case for Beaulieu R16B 
w/17-68 Angenieux Zoom Lens (605) 
w/12-120 Angenieux Zoom Lens (609) 


New Angenieux Lenses 
“C” Mount Lenses 


10mm f1.8 WA 
15mm f1.3 WA 


25mm f0.95 High Speed 
75mm f2.5 Tele 

50mm f1.5 Tele 

100mm f2.5 Tele 
150mm f2.7 Tele 


Arriflex Lenses — 16mm 


10mm f1.8 Cinegon 
16mm f2 Planar 


Used Angenieux Lenses 
10mm f1.8 (B&H) 


25mm 0.95 
25mm f1.4 
50mm f1.5 Tele 
75mm f1.3 
75mm f2.5 


Bolex RX Lenses 
10mm f1.6 Switar RX 
16mm f1.8 Switar RX 
25mm 1.4 Switar RX 
16x100 POE Vario 


12x120 Pan Cinor RX 
Comp 
12x120 Angenieux RX .... Used 1799.95 


319.95 
84.95 
96.95 
56.95 

159.95 
61.95 


139.95 
153.95 


Zoom Lenses 

12.5-75mm f2.2 1499.95 
J 22t2Omar f222s 3205 Seo ees 2378.00 
1O-156rmam 2:0; Fo oa cates 2999.95 
7 =GEMIMN2 26 <5 :t53 pone e Oars 599.95 
17-68mm f2.2 w/VF 


Retro Zoom Lens Attachment 149.95 


Used Zoom Lenses 
17-68 f2.2 w/VF 


Vee 2a aver dusiors wale tieiencskeystoe 1799.95 


C Mount Lenses 
25mm f1.4 Switar 
26mm f1.9 Pizar 


5.7mm Century 
100mm f3.5 Taylor 


16-80mm Varigon 
18-86mm Vario Switar 


75mm f2.5 Son 
Berthiot 


oel air camera & hi-fi 
927 Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90024 
(213) 477-9569 or 879-9616 


TRADE-INS WELCOME 


Bolex 421 Sound Projector 
Designed for superb quality magnetic record- 
ing & projection of magnetic or optical sound 
movies. Offers filmmaker sophisticated 
techniques such as direct sound mixing, 
superimposition/sound-on-sound dissolves. 
Auto load, frame by frame analyzation. Spe- 
cial Purchase. 


List $3600.00 


E:L.NEGs 


Elmo F-16-250HS 

Bel-Air Camera & Hi-Fi made a special purch- 
ase of this fine 16mm Optical Sound Projector. 
Extremely rugged construction yet easily port- 
able. Handles film gently. Fast f1.3 lens. Ex- 
ternal speaker. 


List $1250.00 


Minette 16mm Editor 

Minette 16mm Editor 

Rewinds for Minette 

Zeiss 16mm Moviescope .. . 

Minette 16 Editor 
w/Rewinds 

Minette 16mm w/50 watt 
Halogen Lamp 

Bolex 16mm Splicer 

Guillotine 16 Splicer 

Ciro 16 Tape Splicer 

Cineamex 16 Editor 

F&B-Ceco 16 Editor 

Bolex S-8 Film Stripper .... New 


Mail and Phone Orders Promptly Filled 


NEW EQUIPMENT: All new equipment is sold with manufacturers guarantees and original packaging. 
We cannot ship new equipment on ‘‘trial’’ or ‘‘for approval."’ 

USED EQUIPMENT: If not fully satisfied, merchandise may be returned for refund less shipping charges 
within 10 days of receipt. 

PAYMENT: We accept Bank Checks or Money Orders for fastest shipment. Personal Checks cause 
delay. 20% deposit required for C.0.D.'s. 

QUANTITIES LIMITED: All items subject to prior sale. Not responsible for misprints or price changes. 
SHIPPING CHARGES: Please pay estimated shipping charges. Balance will be refunded. Minimum 
$3.50. California residents add 6% sales tax. 
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NOW, dOUP lOCaGION a [robles 


a6 NO Digger 


Tota-Light’ More 
than just a new light, 
i's a new lighting 
concept. Compact 
1000, 750 and 500- 
watt quaniz lighting with an 
integral system of lightweight, 
modular mounting and light 
control componenis. Provid- 
ing almost limitless location 
flexibility. 
With Tota-Light, a room is 
more than just an area to be 
lit: tt becomes par of the lighting system. 
A system where three walls can 
be lif smoothly and evenly from 
a single light mounted on 
the fourth wall. Or four walls, 
ceiling and floor 
can be covered’ 
from a corner. 


‘ 
f 


Bright, soft umbrella locksinto  / 
light without agcessories. 


Snap-together flags and 


The key to these, 
and hundreds of 
other new 


possibilities, is the 


first professional 


quariz light built. 


like a “system” 


If. 
ne 


sories. And a 
family of 
snap-together | 
flags held by 
flexible arms. 
Using these 
and other 
components, 
Tota-Light can 
be stacked, { 
diffused, 
converted in 
seconds fo a 
sofflight, 


Tota-Light tapes to walls and windows; frame 
holds precut conversion and diffusion gels. 


yp Stacks on stand or clamp. 


oe A 


-mounted atop open 
_orclosed doors, 
_ fastened to virtually 
— any surface...and 
closed compactly 
~~ \ to fit akit or canvas 
”  pouchthatloops 
over the belt. 
/ lofind outmore about 
|.“ how we've cut location lighting 
“© problems down to size, see 
your Lowel dealer or send for 


our brochure. 
“TM Pat. Pend. 


camera.Withagel § 
frame thatlocks in | 


like a matte box. 
A reflective 
umbrella that 


needs no acces- 


421 West p4th Street, New York 10019 (212) 245-6744 


BEHIND THE CAMERA ON] 4 Provocative and visually 


striking film biography of 
“The Great Lover’ of the 
silent screen re-creates 
the ambience of Hollywood 
during its most gilded era 


August 23, 1976 was the 50th anni- 
versary of Rudolph Valentino’s death at 
the tragically early age of 31, after only 
five years and 14 films as a star. 

A week earlier, on August 16, 1976, 
shooting began in Spain on Ken Rus- 
sell’s motion picture based on the life of 
the “Great Lover of the Silent Screen,” 
“VALENTINO” with Rudolf Nureyev, the 
world’s greatest male dancer of this 
generation, as Valentino. This is Nurey- 
ev's first acting role in motion pictures. 

“VALENTINO” is a Robert Chartoff- 
Irwin Winkler Production for release by 
United Artists, a Transamerica .Com- 
pany. The film was directed by Ken 
Russell and was written by Ken Russell 
and Mardik Martin. Harry Benn is asso- 
ciate producer and Peter Suschitzky is 
the Director of Photography. Leslie 
Caron, Michelle Phillips and Carol 
Kane are starred and Felicity Kendal, 
Seymour Cassel, Huntz Hall, Peter 
Vaughan, David de Keyser and Alfred 
Marks are co-starred. 

Following the initial two weeks’ 


location filming in the Almeria and Bar- _ : - ” 

celona areas of Spain, the “VALEN- Filming the Chartoff-Winkler production of “VALENTINO” on the fanciful “MONSIEUR 
5S ¢ BEAUCAIRE” set at London’s EMI Elstree Studios. For such sequences it was necessary to 

TINO’ company moved to England for assemble archaic filming equipment of the era, including hand-cranked cameras and old- 

interiors at EMI Elstree Stud 10S, _ fashioned “‘Kleig” lights. In this case, the entire set was painted in monochrome grays and 

London, and additional locations in illuminated with pink light. 


me 


(LEFT) In this scene from the filming of “CAMILLE”, Valentino (Rudolf Nureyev) tangles in fervid embrace with flamboyant Russian actress 
Alla Nazimova (Leslie Caron) against a background of bubbling splendor that would do credit to Lawrence Welk. (RIGHT) The Panavision 
R-200 camera is lined up for a shot of Nureyev reenacting the boxing match which Valentino fought (and won) to prove his manhood, after 
having been accused in the press of being a “pink powder puff’. 


' = ane —_ : 
(LEFT) Peter Suschitzky, brilliant young Director of Photography (Lighting Cameraman) on ‘““VALENTINO”. (CENTER) Michelle Phillips, 
Rudolf Nureyev and director Ken Russell on one of the film’s elaborate sets. (RIGHT) Re-creating a war scene from Valentino’s “THE FOUR 


HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE”. 


‘ “4 gee \ f 4 pe ' Pitta 
ime out of war, during filming of the “FOUR HORSEMAN” sequence. (RIGHT) Director Russell and Cinematographer Suschitzky 
teamed for the second time on “VALENTINO”, their first joint effort having been the bizarre ‘‘“LISZTOMANIA”. (BELOW LEFT) Russell with 


Phillips and Caron on the set. (CENTER) Nureyev as ‘““THE SHEIK’. (RIGHT) Nureyev as the whip-wielding, tangoing gaucho of “FOUR 


HORSEMEN”. 


Director of Photography Peter Suschitzky views a set-up through the camera. Although he 
claims not to have pre-planned any special photographic style for this vehicle, his photog- 
raphy is superbly stylish, evoking both the undeniable glamour and the crass vulgarity of 


Hollywood during the silent era. 


London, Blackpool and Bournemouth. 
Rudolph Valentino, born in Italy in 
1895, was originally a “ten-cents-a- 
dance” ballroom “taxi-dancer” in New 
York, before going to Hollywood. After 
appearing in several films in small 
roles, he became a major star in “THE 
FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCA- 
LYPSE” in 1921. His smooth, dark good 
looks, his animal-like grace, and his 
screen love-making techniques (tinged 
with a touch of masterful cruelty) made 
him a sensation with every female 
cinemagoer of the early 1920’s, and his 
reputation as “The Great Screen Lover” 
continues to this day. His other famous 
films included “CAMILLE”, “THE 
SHEIK”, “BLOOD AND SAND”, “MON- 
SIEUR BEAUCAIRE”, “THE EAGLE” 
and “SON OF THE SHEIK”. 
Valentino’s death (from peritonitis) in 
1926 was covered by the press as a na- 


tional disaster in the United States. 
More than 100,000 mourners filed past 
his body during his “lying-in-state” in 
New York City. There were riots in the 
streets, many injuries and at least half- 
a-dozen suicides. 

Title-role star Rudolf Nureyev, who 
leaped into the world’s headlines when 
he defected from Russia to the West 
more than fifteen years ago, needs little 
introduction. Since his fantastically 
successful debut at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London, danc- 
ing with Margot Fonteyn in “Giselle” in 
1962, he has danced in an extensive 
repertoire of productions, ranging from 
the classical to the modern abstract 
ballet. He has become the world’s most 
distinguished and popular male dancer 
and also, in more recent years, has 
worked successfully as choreographer 
and producer. 


Director Ken Russell, one of the 
world’s most imaginative, stimulating 
and often controversial movie-makers, 
has to his credit such motion pictures 
as “WOMEN IN LOVE” (which won him 
an Academy Award Best Picture nomi- 
nation), “THE MUSIC LOVERS,” “THE 
DEVILS?) CTHE: “BOY'“FRIEND*; 
“SAVAGE MESSIAH”, “MAHLER”, 
“TOMMY” and “LISZTOMANIA”, plus 
numerous television productions. 

Peter Suschitzky, one of Britain’s 
youngest full-fledged Lighting Camera- 
men (Directors of Photography), had 
worked with Ken Russell on one 
previous project, having photo- 
graphed the visually stunning “LISZTO- 
MANIA”. In the following interview for 
American Cinematographer he talks 
about the particular challenges of 


(ABOVE RIGHT) The camera is lined up for an insert of the “bones” cast by Valentino’s second wife, Natasha Rambova (Michelle Phillips), as 
her means of foretelling the future. (BELOW LEFT) The Samcinevision electronic viewfinder affixed to the door of the Panavision R-200 
camera. (RIGHT) Ken Russell watches a take on the Samcinevision video monitor. Although the black-and-white image provides little clue to 
color values, Russell found it valuable for checking performances and the framing of compositions. 


ta ae 
4 


SM 


On location, cast and crew members watch video tape replay of a scene that has just been filmed. (RIGHT) Shooting on location in Almeria, 
Spain, doubling as Southern California. Other locations included Barcelona, London, Blackpool and Bournemouth. Although in past 
biographical films (most notably, “MAHLER” and “LISZTOMANIA’’), Russell has radically distorted his subjects for bizarre effect, he plays 
“VALENTINO” relatively straight, presenting a very human portrait of the ill-fated star. 


photographing “VALENTINO” and the 
techniques which he had been 
employing up until the time of the inter- 
view—which took place six weeks after 
shooting had begun: 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
stylistic approach you have adopted in 
photographing “VALENTINO”? 


SUSCHITZKY: This picture is quite dif- 
ferent from the last one which Ken Rus- 
sell and | worked on together, “LISZT- 
OMANIA”. It’s meant to be less fan- 
tastical; it’s supposed to be more of a 
dramatic picture than that one turned 
out to be — but | can’t say that | 
planned any specific approach to it 
before we started, except that! thought 
about how to light the studio se- 
quences. We have dramatic se- 
quences showing film crews at work on 
several of Valentino’s pictures in the 
Hollywood studios of the time and 
those were really the only sequences | 
had specific thoughts about. 


QUESTION: On the set I’ve noted a 
profusion of old-time movie-making 
props: hand-cranked cameras, the so- 
called “Kleig” lights, etc. How accur- 
ate are such details to those of the ac- 
tual period? 


SUSCHITZKY: | can’t say that we’ve 
been absolutely accurate in re-creating 
the historical details of the period. | was 
hoping that we would be precisely 
accurate in doing so. In fact, | wanted to 
shoot the silent film reconstruction se- 
quences with the hand-cranked 
camera which David Samuelson 
prepared for us and which we had done 
tests on. In point of fact, my first en- 
counters with movie cameras had re- 
sulted from my acquaintanceship with 
an old silent movie cameraman in Paris 
who taught me how to sing the right 
“marching songs” and how to do the 
fades and dissolves in a hand-cranked 


camera, so it wasn’t entirely foreign to 
me and | was hoping to do those se- 
quences in black-and-white using such 
a camera. But as it turned out, we had 
to abandon that idea, as Ken had 
become enamoured of the television 
viewing system we’re using (Samcine- 
vision) and we could not have had that 
on the hand-cranked camera. The 
other reason is that instead of 
remaining faithful to the way in which 
silent movies were shot (on the whole, 


with very restricted camera move- 
ments), he’s included the sort of 
camera movements within the black- 
and-white reconstruction scenes which 
are not historically correct. But he 
wanted it that way, and such move- 
ments would have been a problem with 
a hand-cranked camera. 


QUESTION: You’ve made several ref- 
erences to black-and-white, which, of 
Continued on Page 1192 


Peter Suschitzky poses in character with the silent camera crew. He had hoped to actually 
use the hand-cranked Pathé camera shown here (and put into working condition by David 
Samuelson), but technical considerations made that scheme impractical—mainly because 
the camera could not have been rigged to function with the Samcinevision video viewing/ 


playback system. 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


LONDON 


We drive through the curlycue out- 
skirts of London ... 
misty drizzle — what used to be called 
“typical English weather” ... until the 
drought. 

We pass the ghostly hulk of what was 
formerly MGM’s Borehamwood Stu- 
dios, shooting site of many a cinematic 
triumph ... now sadly serving as some 


he 
yf a 


“} 
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through a fine > 


“A myth playing a myth’ is how the director of this film rationalizes 
the casting of a famed Russian ballet dancer as a Latin screen lover 


sort of massive garage ... but surely 
still shimmering with the shades of Ku- 
brick’s fabulous “2001”. 

Off to the left, a higgledy piggledy 
complex of sprawling structures... the 
venerable precincts of EMI Elstree 
Studios ... more like some monstrous 
button factory than the sort of place 
where one might expect the magic of 
the early silver screen to be in the 


process of re-creation .. . the magic of 
Hollywood in the 1920’s ... the magic 
of Ken Russell and Rudolf Nureyev re- 
incarnating a myth within a legend with- 
in an enigma... the magic of “VALEN- 
TINO”! 

On the sound stage, the hush of the 
cathedral, despite the fact that 
hundreds of people are milling about. 
There is a movie set within a movie set 


— and two film crews, ancient and 
modern — for the set is a replica of a 
Hollywood shooting stage circa 1921, 
the stage where they are immortalizing 
Rudolph Valentino, “The Great Lover”, 
in “MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE”. 

One end of the stage is faced with a 
huge stylized monochrome set — all 
grays and black and white — suffused 
with pink light. Through a maze of 
pseudo French courtiers in powder- 
wigged finery | spot Ken Russell sitting 
quietly beside a video monitor. He is 
ready for a take. The chaos of humani- 
ty organizes itself into an ordered 
pattern of “Places, everyone!”. The 
cameras roll: two sets — the Pana- 
vision kind and the hand-cranked kind. 
An extremely intricate dolly shot devel- 
ops as Nureyev, all white-faced make- 
up and shimmering wardrobe, strides 
forward, trailed by an entourage. 

As he continues off the set at the tag 
end of the scene, he brushes within 
inches of me, and | am surprised to 
note that he is considerably shorter 
than | had imagined. He is obviously 
put together with steel cables, how- 
ever, and moves like a panther. 

After several takes and the one 
designated as “Print!”, there is the in- 
evitable tea break, a civilized British 
custom, and it’s time to meet the 
people. First there is a pleasant re- 
union with Peter Suschitzky, the bril- 
liant young Director of Photography 


ON THESE PAGES: Highlights from the ca- 
reer of the great silent screen star, Rudolph 
Valentino, as depicted in the film “VALEN- 
TINO’. (RIGHT) Rudolf Nureyev as Valen- 
tino and Michelle Phillips as Natasha Ram- 
bova. 


' i\ 
Two living legends in the process of re-creating a myth. Russian ballet star Rudolf Nureyev, 
dressed as ‘“‘MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE”, one of Valentino’s most famous characterizations, 
sits on the set with talented, controversial director Ken Russell, a former ballet dancer 
himself, as they take a break between set-ups during the filming of the Chartoff-Winkler 
production in London. 
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(Lighting Cameraman) whom | had 
previously met just after he had com- 
pleted the photography of Russell’s 
“LISZTOMANIA” (see American 
Cinematographer, February, 1976). 

Next | am introduced to the Ameri- 
can co-producer, Robert Chartoff. | had 
been informed quite emphatically that 
this was very much a closed set and 
that my invitation to visit it was on the 
same plane with having been granted 
the Keys to the Kingdom, but Chartoff 
welcomes me aboard cordially enough, 
asking only that | withhold publication 
of my stories until a time closer to the 
release date of the picture. Fair 
enough. 

Then it’s time to meet The Man 
himself, Ken Russell. Having been 
conditioned by his incredibly flam- 
boyant public relations, | almost expect 
some sort of foaming-at-the-mouth 
mad scene, but Russell acknowledges 
the introduction with polite restraint 
and says he will be happy to talk with 
me at length after the day’s shooting 
has been completed. He is quiet, totally 
understated, not at all what | had ex- 
pected. 

But then | realize that my puzzle- 
ment in meeting Russell is only an 
extension of my ambiguous attitudes 
toward his work. | had been deeply 
touched by the misty “WOMEN IN 
LOVE”, impressed by the technically 
brilliant “THE MUSIC LOVERS”, alter- 
nately fascinated and repelled by “THE 
DEVILS”, charmed and amused by 
“THE BOY FRIEND”, profoundly 
moved by the vastly underrated 
“SAVAGE MESSIAH”, put off by the 
frantic overkill of “MAHLER” and 
“LISZTOMANIA”, and dazzled by the 
spectacular brilliance of “TOMMY”. But 
| have always been aware that, contro- 
versial though he may be, Russell, even 
at his most excessive low, is probably 
the most exciting film-maker of the 
decade. 


(ABOVE) Nureyev reenacting two of Valentino’s greatest roles, the bullfighter in “BLOOD AND SAND” and the dashing desert hero of “THE 
SHEIK”. (BELOW LEFT) On the set at the EMI Elstree Studios outside London, Ken Russell watches the monitor of the Samcinevision 
electronic viewing system, which permitted him to check not only performances, but the framing of individual scenes. (RIGHT) At the tag end 


of a scene, Nureyev brushes past grips pushing the dolly. 
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(LEFT) In an eyebrow-raising early sequence of the film, Nureyev, as Valentino, teaches the tango to famed Russian ballet star Nijinsky 
(Anthony Dowell) in Maxim’s Ballroom in New York, where Valentino worked as a ‘‘taxi dancer” prior to achieving screen stardom. (RIGHT) 
Michelle Phillips, as Natasha Rambova, Valentino’s second wife, and Leslie Caron, as actress Alla Nazimova, prepare to leave the funeral 


parlor with their elaborate entourage, after viewing their beloved “‘Rudy”’ for the last time. 


After lunch with Peter Suschitzky 
and his delightful family (visiting him on 
the set that day), | return to the stage, 
where a new scene is in rehearsal. This 
is a re-creation of the famous pink 
powder puff incident which, | am told, 
cast such doubts upon the virility of the 
real-life Valentino that he was forced to 
engage in a public boxing match to 
prove his machismo. 

Still garbed as the effete “MON- 
SIEUR BEAUCAIRE”, Nureyev is 
sprawled on a settee dallying with a 
lady. On a catwalk directly above them, 
two grips of the period are watching the 
rehearsal. One of them drops a large 
pink powder puff onto Nureyev. Sym- 
bolism! 

The scene is a simple one, but it in- 
volves much clambering about up high 
to get the lights set and exquisite timing 
to get the powder puff to do its thing 
precisely on cue. Sitting in his chair, 
Russell checks the action on the 
Samcinevision video monitor, quietly 
asking for repeated takes until he gets 
what he wants. Then it’s a wrap, and he 
invites me to his office. 

It is sparsely furnished in early studio 
drab, with no accoutrements to suggest 
the creative ferment that must sur- 
round the man. On the desk are copies 
of a new book which has been written 
about his work and he tells me that he’s 
very happy with it. “It’s really one of the 
best of its kind that I’ve ever seen,” says 
he. “Absolutely first-rate.” He offers me 
refreshment, pours a glass of white 
wine for me, but nothing for himself. 

| cannot but marvel at how different 
the man seems from the image that has 
been built up about him, a seemingly 
calculated public relations effort which 


must have come about with his co- 
operation, reluctant or otherwise. In the 
press he is almost always depicted in 
some sort of bizarre gear, clowning it 
up like a proper buffoon. But the man 
with whom | am now alone does not jibe 
with that image, not even slightly. The 
impression that comes across to me is 
that of a down-to-earth, keenly intelli- 
gent, serious professional, with no 
affectations, but a dedication to perfec- 
tionism in his craft. 

Just now he also seems a bit ill at 
ease. “Do you really want to do this 
interview?” he asks me. 

“| do if you do,” | reply. 

“Well, | don’t really,” says he, “but | 
will.” 


And he does — most articulately — 
as follows: 


QUESTION: Can you tell me first what 
visual style you have conceived for 
“VALENTINO”? 


RUSSELL: | usually find that a visual 
style imposes itself on a film. In 
shooting “THE DEVILS”, for example, 
we worked out very carefully before- 
hand the idea that we wanted it to look 
like an antiseptic world, because al- 
though it was set in the medieval 
period, | wanted it to reflect the mod- 
ern world. So we had all our buildings 
white and glistening and shining. As | 
Continued on Page 1164 


Director Ken Russell, dressed as a polar bear, prepares to have a go with an Arriflex camera. 
Russell, who photographed three of the early films that gave him his professional start, 
enjoys cinematography and sometimes man’s a second camera on certain scenes of his 
films. He insists upon absolute precision in framing compositions. 
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Who will ever forget the historic worldwide 

TV coverage of the Queen’s Silver Jubilee 
celebrations? 

Lee are proud to have had a major part to play 
in the festivities. 

The superb shots at St. Pauls Cathedral were 
made possible by Lee CSI hot re-strike lights. 
Compact, lightweight and weatherproof, with 
high light output and low current consumption 
the incredibly reliable CSI is now the No. 1 
choice of film makers throughout the world. 
It’s not every day you need to light a Jubilee. 
But doesn’t every job demand the best—the 
CSI by Lee. 

For more information, just write to the address 
below. 


by appointment to the film industry. 
Lee Electric (Lighting) Ltd. 
Kensal Road London W.10.England Tel: 01-969 9521 


New York agents. Belden Communications Inc. 
25 West45th.Street, New York NY.10036 (212) 730-0172 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, NOVEMBER 1977 


Come in for a demonstration 
of what money can buy. 


It you can defer your tastes for 
expensive women, country 
mansions, and exotic cars, we 
can give you a demonstration of 
the world’s finest super 8 
motion picture camera. And 
incidentally, help you become 

a great filmmaker. 

It may be only a short defer- 
ment of pleasure because we 
know of many filmmakers who 
have done so well they can now 
afford life’s finest possessions. 

The first step to fame and 
tortune is a demonstration of the 
Beaulieu 5008S Multispeed. 


This is a very unique camera that 
is made with the features of 
716mm and 35mm professional 
cine cameras in the $8,000 to 
$30,000 price range, but is 
almost as easy to use as a35mm 
SLR camera. 

Here are some of the reasons 
why the Beaulieu is recom- 
mended to advanced amateurs 
by the experts: It has a mirror- 
shutter system unlike any 
amateur movie camera. It trans- 
mits 100% of the light to the 
viewfinder and the film, with 
nothing between your lens and 
the film. Like a professional 
cine camera it has a C-mount 
lens which means you can use 
any movie or still lens with a 
C-mount adapter. If you have 


35mm SLR lenses this is a 
big bonus. It has the finest 
Schneider zoom lenses with 
ratios up to 11.7 to 7. 

The Beaulieu 5008S Multi- 
speed has the widest range of 
filming speeds available in 
super 8 and this opens the door 
to fantastic creative effects. 

But the 5008MS is also a superb 
high-fidelity sound camera. 

You can use single or double 
system sync sound. Or use 
both systems with a mixer. The 
frequency range is 50 to 12,000 
Hz+1.5 OB at 24 fps. 

If you really want the finest, 
and can afford it, there is only 
one camera in the super 8 field 
to choose...the Beaulieu. 

A few years from now, when you 
step up to receive your first 
Oscar for cinematography, you 
can begin your acceptance 
speech with, ‘‘First, I'd like to 
thank my Beaulieu 5008MS...” 


See your Beaulieu dealer for a 
fascinating demonstration. 

For a beautiful catalog write 

S. Gibson, Dept. A11, 

Bell & Howell/Mamiya Company, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, 
Illinois 60645. 


Incontestably the finest. 


BELL & HOWELL/MAMIYA COMPANY 


©1977 Bell & Howell/Mamiya Company. All rights reserved 


PHOTOGRAPHING “WASHINGTON BEHIND CLOSED DOORS” 


Starting off as eight hours, but ending up as twelve, this series 
was filmed on a combination of studio sets and actual locations 


By JOSEPH BIROC, ASC 


When | was assigned to photograph 
“WASHINGTON: BEHIND CLOSED 
DOORS”, | was told that the series 
would shoot for the first two weeks in 
Washington, D.C., and then move back 
to Hollywood. However, | was on 
another assignment for ABC and it 
became obvious that! couldn't finish on 
time for the Washington start. So, 
about a week before they were sched- 
uled to leave for the East, they asked if | 
would mind if somebody else shot the 
stuff in Washington, and | said, “No, 
fine! I'd be very happy to have him do it, 
because then | wouldn’t have to rush 
back there and make the people here 
unhappy.” 

Not only that, but it was in the mid- 
dle of December, during that ex- 
tremely cold spell they had in the East. 
They worked in below-zero weather the 
whole time they were there, so | didn’t 
miss a thing. | sat back in Hollywood 
and worked with the art director and 
several of the other people — getting 
the sets ready, checking costumes, all 
the little things that have to be done — 
so that when they came back, | was 
pretty well lined up. 

The “WASHINGTON” series was 
originally supposed to consist of eight 
one-hour segments. Then, as we went 
along, it got to be ten hours and, 
ultimately twelve hours — going on the 
air finally in six two-hour segments. 
When it went from eight to twelve 


The six-part ABC ‘mini-series’ starred 
Jason Robards in the role of a not-very- 
fictionalized American President of ques- 
tionable integrity. 


hours, they didn’t increase the budget 
or the schedule, but we just kept on 
going, shooting five or six pages of 
script a day, and everybody was happy. 

Of course, with the shooting ex- 
tended like that, | couldn’t quite finish 
the project, because | had made a pre- 
vious commitment to go to MGM to 
photograph “THE CHOIRBOYS”. So, 
after having been on the “WASH- 
INGTON” project for more than 80 
days, | departed to fulfill my other obli- 
gation and Jack Swain, ASC, took over 
as Director of Photography. However, | 
left everybody else with them — the 
camera crew, the grips, the elec- 
tricians — so that there would be acon- 
tinuity of personnel and no disruption 
in the middle of the project. | picked up 
a whole new outfit at MGM. 

The producers of the series wanted 
to make all the sets we worked on in the 
studio look like actual locations, so 
every set had to have a big ceiling on it. 
Fortunately, most of the sets were 12 or 
14 feet high, so the ceilings didn’t make 
much difference. The main problem 
was in the Oval Office, because they 
wanted that ceiling to be permanent, 
with no way to take it out. | said, “If 
you'll give me a little place on one side 
or the other so | can get a few lights in, 
we can handle it with no problem.” 

But it didn’t turn out that way. For- 
tunately, however, when they were 
designing a ceiling for that room they 
had to put a molding around it. Sol had 
the art director put the molding one 
inch from the wall, which meant that if | 
wanted to put a light anyplace we just 
threw a line through the one-inch 
opening down onto the stage and 
pulled a light up there. We had that 
molding completely around the Oval 
Office, so that anywhere we wanted to 
hang a light — as long as it was out of 
the picture — we could do it. 

We tested a lot of materials for the 
ceilings in order to find one that was 
transparent enough to let light from the 
parallels through to illuminate the 
people on the set, but opaque enough 
(when you hit it with light from the front) 
to overwhelm the light that was coming 
through. They tried many different 
fabrics and finally came up with a spe- 
cial silk that would do the trick. 

The sets built in the studio repro- 
duced fairly extensive areas of the 
White House. There were various 
offices opening into a hallway about 
125 feet long, with an elevator and a 


stairway going both upstairs and down- 
stairs. In one shot we brought two 
people down the stairs, holding on their 
faces all the way. Then, as they went 
past a certain wide area in the hallway, 
the camera moved around to their 
backs following them to the end of the 
hallway, through an office and, even- 
tually, into the Oval Office, where the 
camera moved around freely to end on 
a composition that showed about 
three-quarters of the room — all in the 
same shot. 

In order to get the widespread 
camera movement for that particular 
shot, we used a hospital wheelchair as 
a dolly. However, since the camera 
angle was too low for what we needed 
to show, we put a board across the 
handles of the wheelchair and the 
camera operator sat on the board. 
There were only a couple of places 
where we had to follow focus because 
the actors got too close or too far away. 
One assistant did the follow-focus on 
the beginning part of the scene; then, 
as the camera moved into the Oval 
Office, the other assistant picked it up 
and just set a focus to keep out of 
everybody’s way. 

The wheelchair worked out quite well 
for some of the many shots of this kind 
we had to make, except that it would 
often bump into a doorway or a piece of 
furniture or an actor. Finally it got to be 
such a nuisance that the operator 
decided to carry the Arriflex 35BL on 
his shoulder and just walk with it — and 
that really gave us the best result. Once 
the operator got used to timing his foot- 
steps to those of the actors (to cover 
the raising and lowering of the camera), 
we were able to do away with the 
wheelchair. 

In addition to the considerable foot- 


- age shot on the White House sets in the 


studio, there were many sequences 
filmed in actual interior locations and 
these involved some camerawork that 
was even tougher to execute. For 
example, there was one sequence shot 
in an office building in downtown Los 
Angeles in which we brought a man out 
of an elevator into a dark wood- 
paneled set, up a little hall, down a long 
corridor, through a small alcove and 
finally into the main office — then back 
the same way. We started that scene at 
f/2. Then we went progressively to 
f/2.5, f/4 and f/8 as the doors opened 
into the main office. When we came out 
again we wound up at f/3. This meant 
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Director of Photography Joseph Biroc, 
ASC, shown with his “EMMY” Award statu- 
ette. He also shared an Academy “OSCAR” 
(with Fred Koenekamp, ASC) for photog- 
raphy of “THE TOWERING INFERNO”. 


not only focus changes, but stop 
changes all the way. The assistant had 
little arms on the iris ring with tags on 
them and he made his changes accord- 
img to floor marks as the scene pro- 
gressed. 

We worked in several hotels, 
including the new Bonaventure Hotel in 
Los Angeles, which wasn’t even fin- 
ished at the time. When we looked at 
the various,suites we were going to use 
just three days before we were 
supposed to shoot, there were paint 
pots all over the place; but the walls 
hadn’t been painted and there was no 
carpeting or furniture. Three days later, 
when we came in to shoot, everything 
had been painted, the carpeting was 
laid, the furniture was in, and the suites 
were complete — just as if they had 
been there for 50 years. 

We had to shoot a lot of daylight se- 
quences in those suites and the ex- 
terior walls were almost entirely glass. 
But because the light was so variable 
outside, we drew the drapes and this 
gave us complete control. These “sets” 
were very elegant. We also shot in the 
lobby of the hotel and in the elevators. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge was 
the footage shot in and around the Bilt- 
more Hotel during the campaign 
sequence on the night of the election. 
When the director and | scouted that 
location, we took the gaffer and the key 
grip with us in order to get an idea of 
what the problems would be. 


The director said that the candidate 
was to walk from one hotel across the 
street into the other hotel to make a big 
speech. | said, “Look, there’s no way for 
me to light this thing unless | put some 


kind of towers in the middle of the. 


street.” He said, “Fine, Just put some 
bunting on the towers and they'll look 
like part of the set.” 

The next problem was making a dolly 
shot down a hallway about 200 feet 
long to follow the candidate after he en- 
tered the hotel. | asked the director if he 
only needed to show one side of the 
hallway and he said yes. So | said, “No 
problem. We'll put all our lights along 
the other side.” 


The. same held true for the Grand 
Ballroom, .which is a huge area a 
couple of hundred feet square. He said 
there would be one side that we would 
never see in the picture, so | planned to 
put my lights along that side and on the 
balcony above. We got one lucky break 
on this sequence, both inside and on 
the street, which was due to the fact 
that the action was supposedly being 
covered by television cameras. That 
meant that whenever | absolutely 
couldn't avoid having a light show in the 
scene, all | had to do was put a prop 
television camera next to it. 


In 15 minutes of scouting that 
location, it was explained to us what we 
were going to do, and we never went 
back there until the day we shot. The 
gaffer and | talked about how high the 
parallels would have to be, what kinds 
of lights we wanted to use, roughly 
where the people were going to be, how 
we were going to handle the hallway 
leading into the Grand Ballroom, and 
how we were going to light the 450 to 
500 people who would be out on the 
street. 


This entire sequence was our 
greatest challenge technically, but I’ve 
found that if you plan these things out 
in advance, and know what is going to 
happen, the problems are solved. By 
the time you get there to shoot, all the 
really rough things have been worked 
out. Of course, other problems always 
arise during the shooting, but you can 
usually take those in stride. 

One of the trickiest challenges, from 
the standpoint of matching, had to do 
with the tie-in footage which we shot at 
the Convention Center. This consisted 
of closer shots of our actors and they 
had to intercut with actual long shots 
and medium shots filmed during the 
actual Democratic convention in 
Chicago. We kept running that footage 
over and over again, trying to get our 
stuff to match in with it perfectly. 

There was one especially tricky shot 
in that sequence which involved 


shooting up so that you could see the 
faces of two groups of people yelling 
across at each other. We were. be- 
tween them. We put a blanket on the 
floor and two guys just pulled the 
camera operator down onta the blanket 
during the scene, so that it could end 
with him shooting straight up at the 
faces of the people. He did the whole 
thing hand-held in this relatively simple 
way. 

Another interesting actual location 
that we used was a big beautiful house 
in South Pasadena that was supposed 
to be the home of the Cliff Robertson 
character. Obviously, it’s considerably 
cheaper to go into a home like that 
which is worth a couple of million 
dollars than to try to construct it on a 
sound stage for two days of shooting — 
which might cost $80,000. It’s so much 
easier to bring just the props you need 
and shoot in an actual location. It’s 
been that way for several years. It’s just 
too expensive to work on a stage, 
unless you have something that really 
has to be controlled — like our Oval 
Office sequences. We had so much to 
shoot in there that it was really advan- 
tageous to build a set. 

As far as I’m concerned personally, it 
really doesn’t matter whether | am 
shooting on a stage or in an actual 
location. The important thing is to get 
the background right. Of course, there 
are special problems on location, 
especially when you’re doing big night 
exteriors. But, generally speaking, | 
would say that you get better results 
shooting on an actual location than you 
get on a stage. It forces you to do things 
Continued on Page 1197 


Extensive location filming for ‘WASH- 
INGTON: BEHIND CLOSED DOORS” in- 
cluded scenes shot in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel. 
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TRAVELING LIGHT ON! LOCATION 


A three-week South American documentary filming trek proves “‘less 
is more’ when it comes to toting equipment halfway around the world 


By JON FAUER 


Staff Cameraman, Vision Associates 


Julius Caesar would have been a fine production man- 
ager. In his classic treatise on the subject, several para- 
graphs after describing the location in Gaul as being divided 
into three parts, he outlines his complete equipment and 
baggage list. “Impedimenta” is the Latin word used inter- 
changeably for both baggage and hindrance: while the 
baggage is essential, it also hinders the march. Caesar, 
therefore, chose to eliminate some impediments and to 
travel light. 

There is in New York an unemployed production assis- 
tant who quoted Caesar as justification for leaving behind 
the most essential equipment on a recent film. What he was 
unaware of was an axiom evident even to those without such 
a solid background in Roman history: equipment not 
packed becomes most essential in the most unlikely places. 

The evolution of documentary filmmaking has created a 
continuing conflict between what to take on a job and what 
to leave behind. As with any evolutionary process, the fit- 
test survive. The fittest were those who made the right de- 
cisions and packed the right equipment. They could be seen 
at airport check-ins with their thirty cases and worried looks. 
Skycaps and customer service agents would materialize as 
if it were payday. Very often it was payday, as little portraits 
of Washington and Lincoln were bartered for various neces- 
sary services. 

This did not guarantee that the equipment would arrive 
on time or at all. The fittest, as a result, developed ailing 
stomachs and thinning hair. Many burned out by age thirty. 
Others evolved long arms and simian posture from the 
predominant activity of moving the heavy equipment from 
place to place, a process known as “schlepping.” Film- 
making was more schlepping than shooting. 

Recently, some innovative individuals and organizations 
have come up with lighter, smaller and more efficient equip- 
ment permitting greater mobility, flexibility, more shooting 
and less schlepping. It is as much an evolution in equip- 
ment design as it is a philosophy or approach to docu- 
mentary filmmaking. It involves travelling light, with a 
streamlined complement of highly sophisticated and highly 
efficient equipment. It is a system of space-saving packing 
techniques and an avoidance of duplication. It requires 
some improvising and quick thinking and occasional 
repairing, but can achieve superb results with a quarter of 
the size and weight of the old equipment. 

“You must travel light,” we were told three months ago. 


“You will be travelling across South America for three weeks 
by virtually every means of transportation known: plane, 
jeep, ox-cart, bus, boat, and on foot — from equatorial 
swamps to the Andes to the coast of Brazil. It is imperative 
that you travel with the smallest and lightest array of gear, 
easily carried and as unobtrusive and flexible as possible.” 

On one side of the table were our clients, Munro Ash- 
kenase, Minor Halliday and Paula McTavish, representing 
Foster Parents Plan of Canada. On the other side were 
Producer-Director Mel London and Cameraman Jon Fauer, 
of Vision Associates in New York. The assignment: film 
enough material in Bolivia, Colombia and Brazil to provide a 
three-year supply of public service spots and five-minute 
reports for distribution in Canada and possibly Australia, 
the Netherlands and the United States. 

Foster Parents Plan is a social service organization work- 
ing among poor societies in countries not yet economically 
able to help their own poor. Plan gives assistance to des- 
perately poor families, with emphasis on aid to the children 
of these families, with medical, dental, nutrition and edu- 
cation programs, community and rural projects, family self- 
help, cooperatives and counseling. 

This would be the kind of filmmaking on which Vision 
Associates has built its reputation as one of the top pro- 
ducers of documentaries, public service spots, shorts, cor- 
porate and sponsored films and television specials. Over 
the past 18 years, Vision has won more than 300 major 
festival awards and five Academy Award nominations for a 
list of clients that reads like the Fortune 500. 

Space, budget and logistics allow for no larger than a 
two-man crew in South America: London and Fauer. Of 
immediate concern to both is the rethinking that must be 
done in the equipment department. 

Three years earlier we were on assignment for Plan in 
Asia, proud of having cut down our normal array to a 
sparing 20 cases. The equipment list looked like this: 


weight in pounds 
1 Arriflex 16 BL with 12-120 lens, crystal, magazine, spare motor 45 
1 Case of 4 magazines 40 
1 Case with 3 Universal Belt Batteries and tools 35 
1 Arri S with 3 magazines and 12-120 lens 45 
1 O’Connor 50 Tripod 20 
1 Baby Legs 10 
1 Case with 30 rolls ECO, 5 EFB, changing bag, camera tape 50 
4 Cases Lowel D Lights 200 
2 Lowel Reflectors 25 
1 Case of Deuces 40 
1 Tie-In Cable 40 


(LEFT) Entire equipment array for three weeks in South America. Front row (left to right): Lowel Tota-Lights; lens case with fixed lenses, still 
camera, light meter, Dust-off, camera cleaning kit, volt meter, tool roll (in cover); sound recording case, with Nagra SNN. Rear row: Nylon 
duffel bag for day’s supplies, Arriflex 16SR camera in Halliburton case, magazine case, tube with O’Connor 50 tripod. (RIGHT) Cases which 
were shipped (left) contained film stock, lights, tripod, lenses, still camera, magazines. Cases hand-carried (right) contained Arri 16SR and 


Nagra SNN system. 


sound system packs into one #103 Halliburt 


on case, ready to roll. Box with digits at lower left in case is a printed 


circuit thumbwheel with numbers from 0 to 99, used for slating sound takes. (RIGHT) Arriflex 16SR camera and magazine case custom-fit by 
Vision Associates into Halliburton #105 cases. The camera is hand-carried everywhere. The lens case can be shipped. Note camera report 


card on magazine. 


1 Distribution Panel and extensions 

1 Nagra 4.2L 

1 Case of microphones, tape, accessories 
1 Still Camera with lenses and film 

1 Case with fixed lenses: 5.7mm to 400mm 

Everything on the list was interdependent. The Arri BL 
was for sync shooting. The Arri S was a backup and MOS 
camera. Since we were shooting with ECO, the slow film 
speed demanded so much lighting gear which neces- 
sitated the tie-in. 

The total weight of the twenty cases was 730 pounds. 

Overseas excess baggage is computed by the airlines at 
1% of the first class one-way airfare to the destination times 
the number of kilograms excess. It can be a very expensive 
proposition. Flying to Asia, the first class fare was about 
$1000, and we were 332 kilos in excess. The excess bag- 
gage fee would therefore have been $3,332 one way — 
strong encouragement to ship the equipment two weeks 
ahead of time by air cargo for a mere $895, which we did. 

Getting the equipment there is only half the battle. If it 
does indeed arrive, several days of customs brokerage, 
duty, bonding and meetings with government and assorted 
officials are inevitable even with the best of documentation. 
Arrangements must be made for vehicles large enough and 
extra assistants numerous enough to carry the gear when 
either former or latter are bogged down. All of which adds to 
budget, wasted time and is not documentary filming at its 
lightest and most efficient. 

Three years later we arrive at Kennedy Airport unnoticed 
in a Checker cab. Had it not been for the presence of our 
tripod case, that universal herald of film crews which brings 
both help and hindrance in the guise of running footmen 
and excess baggagemasters, we and our meager assort- 
ment of only nine pieces of luggage would be granted the 
same neglect accorded to invalids, helpless old ladies or 
any other average citizen attempting to check in. It has been 
suggested that these hapless travellers bring along an 
empty tripod case to be accorded the same prompt and 
lavish attention granted most film crews. 

Our favorite skycap is not too pleased by our efforts to 
travel light. Our seven small cases and two personal suit- 
cases fit neatly onto one hand truck. Diminished equipment 
and easy handling imply diminished tips. We are the har- 
bingers of the demise of the skycap industry, saving $5 in 
tips and at least $25 by taking a Checker cab instead of rent- 
ing a full-size station wagon. Mel is looking cautiously op- 
timistic. 

Ten minutes later he is ecstatic. For the first time in the 
history of our overseas travel, the excess baggage bill is 
legitimately reasonable without wrangling, whining or 
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offering to shoot 400 feet of take-offs and landings for the 
airline’s stock footage library. 

We have avoided air cargo. Five cases of equipment and 
two personal suitcases go as excess baggage. We board 
our Avianca flight for Cali, Colombia, with two carry-on 
attaché cases. 

One of the cases contains the heart of our “system,” 
Vision’s Arriflex 16SR. About 70,000 feet of film have gone 
through it successfully since February, 1976 under all kinds 
of conditions all over the United States. It seemed rugged 
and reliable enough to take to South America without back- 
up. Uwe Gallert gave me a brief field repair course and a set 
of schematics. “But, you won’t be needing any of that,” he 
said prophetically. Just in case, Volker Bahnemann gave me 
a list of Arri dealers in South America and we worked out a 
way of obtaining spare modules within a day, if necessary. 

The SR equipped with an Angenieux 10-150mm lens, an 
on-board battery,fully loaded magazine and variable speed 
control stows neatly under my airplane seat in its Halliburton 
attaché case, and is totally self-sufficient to shoot 400 feet of 
film, even if every other case is lost. 

We use the Halliburton #105 case, which measures 21” 
long x 13” high x 6%" deep. It is fitted with dense poly- 
urethane foam. The camera and all its accessories including 
handgrip are fully assembled inside the case. Nothing has to 
be screwed together to begin shooting. It takes about ten 
seconds from opening of case to commencement of 
shooting. While it is not advisable to ship the camera this 
way, it is perfect for hand-carrying and unabusive handling 
in the back of cars, trucks or anything else that moves, as 
long aS someone does not drop the case from a great 
height. 

This has been the biggest problem in the past, when we 
shipped our BL. It would inevitably be dropped from air- 
plane to runway at least twice a year, most likely in direct re- 
sponse to the numerous FRAGILE stickers pasted all over. 
The savings in repair bills and recollimation costs by hand- 
carrying the SR certainly has helped to finance its purchase. 

Under Mel’s airplane seat is an even smaller #103 Halli- 
burton case, measuring 18” long x 13” high x 6” deep, which 
contains the entire sound system, self-sufficient and ready 
to roll. It has been designed and rented to us by the incred- 
ible Brothers Gleason. Ed and Phil Gleason are two genius 
soundmen and electronics wizards in New York who can 
build a computer from an old toaster and spare parts, or 
even simple things such as the unit we are carrying to South 
America. 


It was not so simple at first. Our clients wanted as much 
Continued on Page 1168 


FLUID 
THOUGHT. 


Your new portable camera needs a fluid head 
more than your heavy camera. 


That’s right! Just as a light sports car needs The Model 30 has a totally unique counter- 
good shocks to hold it on the ground and balance which is adjustable in the field. One 
smooth the ride, your light camera needs a simple tool will adjust the spring to match 
good fluid head to steady the visual ride. the weight of the camera. 

O’Connor has engineered the Model 30 pt sam, Adjustable counterbalance provides 
to be the ultimate fluid eo. — ‘ smooth, consistent, fluid action 
head for portable cameras 4% Ba j without the distractive influence 
weighing up to 30 Ibs. (oe Se _- j —— of camera weight. 

It’s small and weighs # - » 9 So, the next time your 
only 5 Ibs., yet ithas gaat A . panning gets rough, turn 
the smooth, steady ar your thoughts to fluid. 
action and features : Ag # O’Connor fluid... 
which are unique to all me E. : 

O’Connor heads. It 
pans 360° and tilts 
+60° The pan drag, 
pan lock, tilt drag and 


tilt lock all operate > 4 ~~ é Scientific/Technica 


control. 


FLUID CAMERA HEADS 
100 Kalmus Drive, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 


Please send more information. 


Co 


ame 


N 
Address 


, City State Zip 


My camera weighs —__ lbs. ASC 


FREE 


SOUND 
TRANSFER 


We're not in business to give things away, but we firmly 
believe that a film maker should be able to complete much of his film 
at one facility. DuArt provides these extra services to assure you of 
better quality, lower costs and faster service. That’s why we offer free 
transfer of your Sound Dailies on 35mm and 16mm when you bring 
your 14” tapes with your undeveloped picture original for processing 
and work print. Pay only for the low noise 3M mag stock at .029 per 
foot for 16mm and .038 for 35 mm. For more information, call Paul 


Jaeger at DuArt. 


Sound Mixing at Special Rates. 
We built one of the best sound studios 
and interlock screening rooms you’ll 
find anywhere. Features an eight track 
console for 35 or 16mm mixing and 
narration recording studio. We’ll sup- 
ply the mixer or you can do it yourself. 
It’s available with mixer at $90 per 
hour, but if DuArt processes your 
dailies, the price is only $70 per hour. 
Call Paul Jaeger. 


Flashing Color Reversal Film 
Types 7240, 7241, 7242 & 
7252. Flashing Color Negative 
Film Type 7247. “Flashing” is a 
controlled laboratory re-exposure of 
original camera film to reduce contrast 
and bring up more detail in dark areas. 


DuArt has probably flashed more 
footage than any other lab. We have 
equipment specifically built and de- 
signed for this process. Call Bob Smith 
or Bill Lynch at DuArt. 


FREE 1-stop forcing—at no extra 
charge, we will push ECO7252, 
EF7241-42, MS7256 and VNEF7240 
one stop when you process with 
DuArt. Call Bob Smith or Bill Lynch. 


Any Problems? As a leading film 
processing lab, we recognize our obli- 
gation to assist film makers, whether 
or not you are a regular DuArt cus- 
tomer. Feel free to call Bob Smith or 
Bill Lynch for technical information, 
scheduling, costs, film stocks or what- 
ever problem you may be facing. 


DuArt Seminars. As in the past, we 
shall continue to conduct a. seminar 
and film demonstration on subjects of 
interest to our industry. If you would 
like to receive advance notice of future 
seminars, call Ann Reilly. 
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Clean Answer Prints from 7247 
Negatives. Our new computerized 
electronic equipment, designed and 
engineered to our own specifications, 
provides the cleanest, quickest, safest 
methods of making answer prints. Get 
the facts from Bob Smith or Bill 
Lynch. 


DU ART 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


Du Art Film Building 
245 West 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) PL 7-4580 


AN AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE SEMINAR WITH WILLIAM CLOTHIER, ASC 


A sharing of expertise with a famed cinematographer acknowledged as 
the world’s foremost specialist in the filming of the great outdoors 


As perhaps the most important as- 
pect of education for the Fellows in 
training as film-makers, historians and 
critics at its Center for Advanced Film 
Studies, located in Beverly Hills, 
California, the American Film Institute 
sponsors conferences and seminars 
with top technicians and talent of the 
Hollywood film industry. These men 
and women, outstanding profes- 
sionals in their respective arts and 
crafts of the Cinema, donate gen- 
erously of their time and expertise in 
order to pass on to the potential cine- 
ma professionals of tomorrow the 
benefits of their vast and valuable ex- 
perience. 

In keeping with this tradition, 
Cameraman’s Local 659 (IATSE) spon- 
sors a continuing series of seminars 
with ace cinematographers. These men 
‘“— both contemporary working 
Directors of Photography and some of 
the now-retired “greats” of the past — 


meet informally with the Fellows at 
Greystone, the magnificent estate 
which is the headquarters of the A.F.I. 
(West), to present valuable information 
on cinematographic techniques and 
answer questions posed to them. Very 
efficiently introducing and moderating 
each of the individual seminars is 
“Emmy” Award-winning Director of 
Photography Howard Schwartz, ASC. 

The dialogue which follows has been 
excerpted from the A.F.I. seminar fea- 
turing veteran cinematographer Wil- 
liam Clothier, ASC, often honored for 
his all-around skill, but especially laud- 
ed as a specialist in exterior cinema- 
tography on a grand scale. The semi- 
nar followed a screening of “CHEY- 
ENNE AUTUMN”, on which he func- 
tioned as Director of Photography to 
the late John Ford: 


HOWARD SCHWARTZ: Allow me to 
introduce Bill Clothier, the cinema- 


Recently retired, after almost a half-century behind the camera, famed Hollywood Director of 
Photography William Clothier, ASC, is a cinematographer of great versatility, but his love for 
the American West led to his immortalizing those overpowering landscapes on film in a long 


series of classic westerns. 


tographer who photographed “CHEY- 
ENNE AUTUMN”, the picture you have 
just seen. One of the things | was most 
impressed with in this picture was 
Bill’s day-for-night photography. | 
thought it was just great. Something 
interesting that you can learn from this 
picture is that you don’t have to flat 
light exteriors. They were all modeled. 


Bill took eight arcs with him on this 


show; he didn’t use reflectors. Most 
production managers want you to take 
reflectors because they want you to 
shoot quick and cheap, but reflectors 
can cause lots of problems outdoors. If 
you can use lights you’re far better off. 
Anyway, I'll let Bill talk to you now 
about this picture and some of the 
others he’s done. 


WILLIAM CLOTHIER: The _ picture 
you’ve just seen is, in my opinion, a 
very fine film by John Ford, a great di- 
rector, not only of westerns, but of all 
kinds of pictures. | made several pic- 
tures with Jack Ford and | always en- 
joyed working with him very much. He 
was really a cameraman’s director. 
“CHEYENNE AUTUMN”, as you know, 
was photographed in 70mm. It was a bit 
of a hassle, at times, getting those big 
cameras around in the sand, but at no 
time did the Old Man (as everyone 
called him) say, “Let’s hurry up,” or 
“Let’s get this over with.” He’d sit in his 
chair and let you do your job and never 
bother you. 


QUESTION: Did you use graduated 
filters on this picture? - 


CLOTHIER: No, | never use graduated 


filters. There were times when | used a 


scrim in front of the camera, a very fine 
scrim, but not graduated filters, 
because I’ve found that it’s difficult to 
use them properly — especially with 
70mm film. | brought graduated filters 
and some fog filters, but | stayed away 
from using them. | used a scrim be- 
cause it gave me better control, and | 
could cut it out, too. You can’t do that 
with a graduated filter. A graduated 
filter is shaded in a straight line, in most 
cases, and you can see the line. 


QUESTION: You spoke of Ford not 
rushing you. Did that appreciably slow 
things up and, if so, was it worth it? 


CLOTHIER: If a director will give a cam- 
eraman enough leeway, he can get a 


very much better result without having 
it take much longer. Because of the 
time element, a director will say, “We’re 
going to shoot this sequence now.” It 
may be morning and the sequence is 
one that should be shot in the after- 
noon. Or it may be noon and the se- 
quence should be shot in the late after- 
noon. But Ford was smart enough to 
hold off on his interesting long shots 
until a time when we had a good strong 
back light, or we perhaps had clouds 
that could hold the sky down. 


QUESTION: Did you use just one cam- 
era on this picture or multiple cam- 
eras? 


CLOTHIER: We used two or three cam- 
eras almost all the time. Actually, we 
had a second unit working with us and 
once in a while they’d go out and shoot 
something, but as a rule, I’d use their 
cameras. On this kind of picture you 
almost have to use multiple cameras a 
lot of the time. For example, when you 
have treks, when you have a /ot of peo- 
ple and a lot of horses and a lot of 
movement, you never know exactly 
where they’re going to go. They’re 
usually untrained extras (in this case, 
they were Indians) and they’re on 
horses, but even though they’ve been 
told to walk past the camera, some of 
them will go behind the camera and 
some will walk right over it. In sit- 
uations like this we always used more 
than one camera. When we were 
shooting dialogue, it was one camera 
and one camera only, but when you 
have treks with lots of people and 
horses and movement, it’s always ad- 
vantageous to set up several cameras. 
It saves a lot of time. 


QUESTION: Did you shoot a lot of foot- 
age that you didn’t use? 


“Robbie” Robinson and a very young Bill Clothier prepare to take off in a classic biplane, as 
part of Califronia National Guard training in 1927. Clothier’s love for flying is second only to 
his love for what can be accomplished with a motion picture camera. Both activities have 
always appealed to his great sense of adventure. 


CLOTHIER: I'll tell you one thing: when 
you made a John Ford picture, you cut 
the slates off and patched it together, 
because he never shot any super- 
fluous film. On several occasions | said 
to him, “Jack, don’t you want a close- 
up?” and he said, “If | shoot a closeup, 
they'll use it, and | don’t want it.” 


QUESTION: What was the shooting 
ratio? 


CLOTHIER: | don’t recall it in actual 
numbers, but | would say that, in com- 
parison to any other director I’ve 
worked with, we’d shoot probably only 
60% as much film. The reason was that 
when the Old Man would shoot a se- 
quence, he would know every cut that 


As a photographic officer in the Army Air Corps, Clothier lines up a shot behind the camera 
for a war documentary filmed at an air base in Normandy during World War Il (1944). Like 
other top Hollywood technicians who volunteered their skills (and often risked their lives) to 
record the war on film, he considered the activity a profound experience. 


he wanted and would shoot only those 
cuts. Sometimes he wouldn’t even go 
all the way through a master scene. 
He’d move right in and get a couple of 
closeups and that would be the 
sequence. | remember doing a film with 
him years ago in which we had John 
Wayne, MacLaglen, Fonda and George 
O’Brien. There were four people on the 
set and we shot the sequence all in one 
shot, just a long shot. We never did any 
closeups, no cuts of any kind. We shot 
the whole thing in one long shot. 


SCHWARTZ: An interesting thing 
about “CHEYENNE AUTUMN?” is that 
Edward G. Robinson wasn’t even on 
the location when they did his scenes 
in the cave. It was shot in process. 


CLOTHIER: That’s right. That whole se- 
quence was pragess. Actually, | think 
Robinson refused to do the picture if he 
had to go on location, and the Old Man 
said, “Okay.” 


QUESTION: | noticed that there were 
some exceptional compositions in this 
movie. Were those strictly your idea, or 
could credit also be shared with John 
Ford? 


CLOTHIER: | couldn’t take anything 
away from John Ford, but I’ve always 
prided myself on knowing compo- 
sition. | don’t think that composition is 
something you can study, and | don’t 
think you can learn it too easily. | think 
that it either comes naturally to you or 
Continued on Page 1160 
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SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMCINE 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 


SAMCINE 
SALES LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 
New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Tel: 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 
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SAMFRERAIT LIMITED 
Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 

London Heathrow Airport 

Hounslow, Middlesex, England 

Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 


112 Cricklewood Lane, 

London NW2, England 

Tel: (01) 452 5477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


Top: CP -16R 
Bottom: Photosonics IPD with 300mm Canon lens 


THE IMPORTANCE OF tamm 


Samuelson are well known for supplying the production equipment for the biggest films made. 

Many recent ‘block busters’, ‘Star Wars, ‘A Bridge Too Far’, ‘The Spy Who Loved Me’ 
‘Orca, Killer Whale’, ‘The Deep’, ‘The Last Remake of Beau Geste’, ‘Sorcerer’ and ‘Julia’ 
were equipped with cameras, and in many cases sound, lighting etc. from London. Other 
pictures were serviced by our offices in Paris, Sydney, Melbourne and Johannesburg. 
Currently we are supplying all the cameras etc. for pictures like ‘Superman’, ‘Force 10 From 
Navarone’, ‘Shalimar’, ‘Death on the Nile’, “The Wild Geese’ and ‘The Big Sleep’ on locations 
all over the wold. 

The same Samuelson personnel who look after the cameras for the ‘big ones’ also service, 
maintain and check out our 16mm gear. Both gauges have equal standing and importance 
and are equally cared for within the company. 

Cameras such as Aaton, Arriflex 16SR’s, Beaulieu’s R16’s, Cinema Products CP16-RA’s, 
Eclair ACL’s and NPR’s and Photosonic IPD’s stand side by side with our 35mm equipment. 

In an era when television accounts for 70% of filmed screen time, 16mm matters. 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR SHIA NA Vbs le N 
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Your light-metering system 
should be as versatile as 
your camera system. 


The light meter in your camera is good, butnotas good 
as you have to be. 

So Minolta has created a general-purpose meter 
that responds to your professional needs for accuracy, 
handling ease and versatility. 

The Minolta Auto Meter Il is equipped with a 
sensitive silicon cell for precise readings in 
low light, instant response andnomem- © 
ory lag. Its automatic scales give 
you instant, direct readings 
of incident light. The 
meter head rotates 270 
degrees for conve- 
nience. And it’s fast 
and comfortable to 
use, with a single over- 
size button that you 
press to take the 
reading, release to 
hold the numbers. 

The system. 
But the Auto Meter II 
is more than a meter. It’s a 
complete system that allows you to 
approach any job with confidence. 
Spot and incident 
readings. 
You can replace the incident light dome with a 10° spot 
attachment* It comes with an optical finder to insure 
accuracy. 

For wide area reflected light readings, there is an 
attachment* that has a 40° angle of acceptance. 

Close-ups, too. 
A miniature incident dome at the end ofa flexible cable 
plugs into a jack on the Auto Meter Il. This unique 
close-up probe* is useful for readings at small or 
hard-to-reach subjects. 
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Any kind of light. 
Four diffusers let you modify the 
Auto Meter Il for any kind of light. 
It comes with a deep-dome 
spherical diffuser that integrates 
all light illuminating the subject. 
A flat disc diffuser* permits 
measurement in conjunction 
with an EV/Lux/Foot- 
Candle table on the back 
of the meter. And two 
neutral density domes* re- 
duce intensity in varying de- 
gree to permit readings from 
extraordinarily bright and/or 
close light sources. 


Enlarger readings. 

By bayoneting an attachment* 

onto the receptor head in place of 

the incident dome, you can use the Auto Meter Il as 
a spot-reading, on-easel enlarging meter. 


The vital statistics. 


Film speed range: 
ASA 6 to 25,000 


Exposure time range: 
1/8000th sec. to 2 hrs. 


F/stop range: 
f/1.0 to f/90 


Measuring range in incident 
mode at ASA 100: 
—4EVto +17EV 


Measuring range in spot 
mode at ASA 100: 


Cine scale: 8 to 128 f.p.s. —1EVto +20EV 


In addition to the Auto Meter II, Minolta makes a wide 
range of professional meters. They include 1° spot 
meters, and meters for flash and color temperature 
measurement. For information, see your Minolta 
dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: Minolta Camera (Can- 
ada) Inc., Ontario. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


METAL HALIDE LIGHTING PARAMETERS REASSESSED 


In order to use the super-efficient CS! and HMI light sources successfully, 


By D.W. SAMUELSON, FBKS, BSC 


It is two years since we last looked 
seriously at the means of making the 
most of Metal Halide Lighting; time to 
see how things are going. 

The promise of HMI lighting is well 
known: 85-102 lumens of daylight col- 
oured light per watt of electricity, com- 
pared with 27 lumens of 3200°k light 
from tungsten light, and only 13 lumens 
per watt of a colour temperature which 
is somewhere between daylight and 
artificial light. 

More and more, cameramen are 
taking advantage of this “something for 
nothing”. 

The problems are well-known too. 
Unless precautions are taken, scenes 
lit with Metal Halide will appear to scin- 
tillate or flicker, especially in the shad- 
ow areas. Special flicker-free ballast 
systems used for filming purposes are 
not a complete answer to the problem 
as there will always be occasions when 
we must film by Metal Halide light 
which has not been installed solely for 
our benefit, such as Metal Halide flood- 
lit sports arenas, areas lit using Metal 
Halide for TV coverage, and so on. 

In any case, there are already too 
many flicker-prone ballast units owned 
by the lighting service companies, and 
by studios, which are not likely to be 
discarded. Furthermore, normal ballast 
units are smaller, lighter and cheaper 
than flicker-free types. 

A recent series of papers published 
by the BBC Research Department has 
precisely defined the theoretical limi- 
tations. As will be seen from the dia- 
grams, there are certain windows of 
safety from flicker. These windows take 
into consideration the mains fre- 
quency, the camera speed, the shutter 
opening and the number of light pulses 
during each exposure period. 
(CHARTS 1 & 2) 

The most practical safety periods 
coincide with 60Hz/144° shutter/24 
fps, 48Hz/180°/24 fps and 50Hz/ 
180°25 fps. 50Hz/172.8°/24 fps is pos- 
sible, but with a reduced permissable 
tolerance. 

In the United States and other 
countries with 60Hz mains supplies, a 
small window at 60Hz/180°/24 fps 
where 21% pulses of light are used for 
each exposure must sometimes, of 
necessity, be used. However, unless 
the mains frequency, the camera speed 
and shutter angle are all precise, this 
combination is somewhat like walking a 
tight rope or playing Russian roulette 


free from special ballast, it is necessary to get the arithmetic correct 


with the lighting. Minor variations in any 
parameter will result in a slow variation 
in image density, equal to approx- 
imately 1/3 stop of exposure, varying 
from one cycle every 100 seconds if the 
60Hz frequency varies + 0.005Hz, 
every 50 seconds if it varies + 0.01Hz, 
25 seconds if it varies + 0.02Hz and so 
on. Any variation of the camera speed 
from a precise 24 fps will also affect the 
luminance fluctuation frequency, al- 


though, with a crystal controlled motor, 
this is not likely to be a significant factor 
(it might be 1/3 stop during the course 
of 5 minutes). 

To be safe, therefore, one must have 
control of the exposure time and the 
mains frequency. 

It is now a necessity of camera and 
lighting systems, where Metal Halide 
lamps with normal ballast units are 
used, to be able to control one or other 
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Contours of safe ‘amp supply frequencies for one ripple ratio value 


pull-down and exposure cycle 


Power supply pulses per camera 


or both. 

Where cameras with adjustable 
shutters are available, it is becoming a 
current practice in the 50Hz parts of the 
world to make a positive 172.8° setting 
position, and in the 60Hz areas, to 
make a 144° position. 

In Europe we have modified the 170° 
setting of our Panavision PSR cameras 
to be 172.8° and put a special 172.8° 
stop at the edge of the Panaflex shutter 
adjustment quadrant. In both cases 
they should be set into position from 
the 200° opening direction. 

With fixed shutter cameras the prob- 
lem is less easy to solve unless the 
mains frequency can be controlled. We 
now fit frequency control governors to 
our mobile alternators so that they may 
be operated accurately at 48 or 50Hz or 
whatever other frequency is desirable. 

It is necessary, of course, with fixed 
opening shutters to know precisely 
what the shutter opening is and the 
camera manufacturer’s information 
cannot always be relied upon. As will 
be seen from the adjoining table, the 
Arri IIC has a 165° shutter opening 
which requires a mains frequency of 
52.36Hz for 24 fps operation. We are 
currently modifying many of our Arri IIC 
cameras to have 172.8° openings to 
make them usable at 24 fps with 50Hz 
lighting. The Arri 35BL and other 
cameras with 180° fixed opening 
shutters can only be used with 50Hz 
lighting at 25 fps or at 24 fps with 48Hz 
lighting. 

Different shutter openings, different 
frequencies, different camera speeds 
and different numbers of light pulses 
per exposure present different combi- 
nations with different possible answers. 

The modern cameraman is well ad- 
vised to carry a light-frequency meter 
and a pocket calculator with him to do 
fast and accurate calculations on the 
spot to suit the prevailing cir- 
cumstances. It makes for deeper sleep 
while waiting for rushes reports. 


The formulae (for two light pulses 
for exposure) are as follows: 


What shutter angle to set the 
camera to? 360 + frequency x 
fps. 

What frequency to run the 
alternator at? 360 + shutter angle 
X fps. 

What camera speed to suit the 
shutter and frequency? Shutter 
angle + 360 x frequency. 


Where other than two pulses of light 
per exposure are in order the formulae 
are modified as follows: 


50Hz supply: Shutter angle = fps x 3.6 
x number of light pulses per exposure 


24 FPS/48 & 50 HZ/180 & 172.8° SHUTTER 


Flicker-free MH lighting windows with tolerances of equal acceptable flicker. 
lamp supply frequency, Hz 


43 + a 
160 162 


camera shutter angle, degrees 


Fig. 3 - Lamp supply frequency limits 


Camera speed = shutter angle + 3.6 
+ number of light pulses per exposure. 


60Hz supply: Shutter angle = fps x 3.0 

x number of light pulses per exposure 
Camera speed = shutter angle + 3.0 

+ number of light pulses per exposure. 


The amount of flicker and how much 
may be tolerated will depend upon the 
type of lamp used, the standards to 
which the cameraman is working, any 
daylight illuminated or tungsten lit 


24 FPS/60 HZ/144° SHUTTER 


lamp supply frequency, Hz 


areas in the scene against which any 
flicker may be more noticeable, the lati- 
tude of the film stock and how much of 
the MH lit scene is in the shadow areas 
where small differences in exposure 
are more noticeable, and whether a 
person with a trained eye is looking for 
flicker, in which case he may see it 
when others would not. (CHARTS 3, 4, 
& 5) 

Flicker can only be seen on a print. A 
Continued on Page 1170 


144 146 148 150 


camera shutter angle, degrees 


Fig. 4 - Lamp supply frequency limits 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A:S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A‘S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 
handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 
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The new Riectra. 
Electronic Meters: 
Sensitive and accurate 
beyond your 

wildest dreams! 


Imagine a meter that’s able to give you readings in light 
so dim it requires an 8-minute exposure at f1.4 with 
ASA 25 film! That can go from there to the brightest 
snow scene...and read both instantly, with utmost 
accuracy! 


This is one measure of the capabilities you command — 
with the new Spectra Series II meters. Built with silicon 
blue cells and solid-state electronic circuitry, they 


offer total accuracy from 0.004 to 100,000 foot- 
candles —a twenty-five-million-to-one lighting ratio! 


They also give you instant, direct f-stop readings for 

still and cine cameras with the touch of a button. Choice 
of incident or reflected light measurements. And a 
complete new accessory system, too. Your dealerisready 
to demonstrate these remarkable new Spectra meters 

to you. Or write for Lit/Pak P-70. Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, N-Y. 11797. 


New Spectra® Combi” II 

¢ Widest sensitivity range: EV minus 6 to plus 18.5 with 
ASA 100. 

¢ Exclusive dual silicon cells for built-in incident or reflected 
measurements; choose either or average both simultaneously 
at the flip of a switch. 

¢ Wide-range calibrations: exposures 8 hrs—1/8000th sec., 
1-256 fps; apertures f0.7—f90; footcandles 0.004 — 100,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

¢ Pointer “memory” lock. 

* Accessories: 1° spot attachment, fiber optics probe, 
enlarging/densitometry attachment, ground-glass reader, 
microscope/telescope adapter. 


New Spectra® Professional “ IT 

* Sensitivity range EV minus 5 to plus 18.2 with ASA 100. 

¢ Incident or reflected measurements without accessories. 

e Easy-to-read scales: exposures 8 hrs —1/8,000th sec., 
1— 256 fps; apertures f0.7— f90; footcandles 0.008 — 80,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

¢ Pointer “memory” lock. 

* Accepts same accessories as Combi" II. 


New Spectra® Lumicon” 

e ee footcandle meter (for illuminance measurement 
only) 

¢ Three measuring ranges: 0.004 —10 fc, 0.4—1,000 fc, 
40 —100,000 fe. 

¢ Pointer ‘‘memory” lock. 

¢ Accepts accessory 1°spot attachment for direct Foot- 
Lambert (luminance) readings, plus all oeaer Spectra Series II 
accessories. 


WILLIAM CLOTHIER SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 1153 


you don’t have it. | must say that in 
years past I’ve had a couple of oper- 
ators who just didn’t understand 
composition. One fellow said to me, 
“Where could | get some books on 
composition?” And | said to him, “Go to 
the comic pages on Sunday. Those 
people are some of the greatest artists 
in the world. You'll see great compo- 
sitions in the comic strips. Big heads in 
the foreground, people in the back- 
ground.” When | was an operator on 
John Ford’s pictures, | would occa- 
sionally call him over to the camera and 
say, “Jack, | think this is a_ better 
composition.” And he’d say, “I think 
you’re right.” Or on occasion he’d say, 
“No. It may be better, but | don’t want 
that.” But I’ve always felt that | know 
composition. Of course, there are times 
when, in terms of composition, you’ve 
got nothing to photograph. So you roll 
in a wagon or put a weed in the fore- 
ground or a bush or a rock, or frame 
from a shadow or something of that 
sort. 


QUESTION: Why did John Ford decide 
to do “CHEYENNE AUTUMN” in 
70mm? Was it because he could get 
more depth into certain scenes? 


CLOTHIER: | think the thing that sold 
the Old Man on 70mm was the fact that 
Monument Valley had always been a 
favorite location of his, but at no time 
prior to this picture had he had the 
opportunity to show Monument Valley 
on a big screen with wide film. But 


there’s no question about it that in 
70mm we get things that you can’t get 
in 35mm or 16mm. So 70mm is great 
for certain subjects. 


QUESTION: The increased depth is 
especially noticeable in the first scene. 
You seem to be able to see many miles 
further. 


CLOTHIER: There are several reasons 
for that. Number one, we were working 
out on the desert where you have a lot 
of light. That means that you can stop 
your lens down to f/11, or even a little 
deeper than that — and I'll take that 
stop if | can..By stopping the lens down 
you get a great deal of depth. And 
where you have a /ot of light you take 
advantage of that. If you’re doing a love 
scene under a lot of trees, that’s a 
different story. You can open up your 
lens, cut the shutter and get a nice soft 
quality, which fits the mood of a love 
scene. But when you’ve got a lot of 
horses and Indians running around and 
a lot of dust, | like to get that into the 
picture. And | do think you get greater 
depth with 70mm than you can with 
35mm. 


SCHWARTZ: Speaking of dust, 
another interesting thing that Bill told 
me was that John Ford would not allow 
the water wagon on the set to wet 
things down. He had reasons for that. 


CLOTHIER: Yes, | was telling Howard 
that the Old Man said, “There’s two 
things that make western pictures. 
That’s horse manure and dust.” | can 
remember one time when | was an 


Clothier (right) looks on, as the late great director John Ford conducts rehearsal of a fight 
scene. Clothier made several pictures with ‘the Old Man” (as he was affectionately known to 
his co-workers), including the classic ‘CHEYENNE AUTUMN”, magnificently photographed 
in 70mm. The two film artists shared a very deep affection and respect for each other’s 


talents. 


(TOP) Clothier with director/star John 
Wayne during filming of “THE ALAMO”. 
(BOTTOM). Photographing Wayne on 
horseback from a high parallel for ‘“McLIN- 
TOCK” in Tucson, Arizona. 


operator and the cameraman brought a 
water wagon onto the set. Ford blew his 
top. The cameraman said, “We’ll have 
dust.” Ford said, “Hell, that’s why | 
came out here. | want the dust!” Dust, 
especially in back light, is terrific. It 
adds to the drama of the scene. | rarely 
use a water wagon. I’ve had actors 
scream because they get their eyes full 
of dust, including John Wayne. You just 
tell them, “Well, the script calls for wind 
and dust, so we’ve got wind machines 
and we’ve got dust. Close your eyes or 
get a double.” 


QUESTION: Can you tell us some- 
thing about photographing ‘‘THE 


ALAMO”, especially those scenes that 
showed the whole Mexican army ap- 
proaching? 


CLOTHIER: We pulled a trick there. We 
had about 1,200 head of horses, | think, 
and about 3,000 extras. And we had 
something like 2,000 of them dressed 
in Mexican uniforms. That picture was 
also done in 70mm and we split the 
screen four ways right there, so that 
what you saw on the screen was about 
15,000 people and a hell of a /ot of 
horses. 


QUESTION: You had it blown up? 


CLOTHIER: No. We just set the cam- 
era up and blocked out a portion of the 
frame. We then put all those troops into 
one quarter of the frame. Then we 
blocked out that quarter of the frame 
and opened up the second quarter, and 
so on. It took us all day to make that 
one shot. Then, in the lab, they put all of 
this together so that it looked like the 
biggest army in the world. 


QUESTION: What was the reason for 
doing it that way — just the problem of 
orchestrating such a big group? 


CLOTHIER: No, money. That was the 
main reason, plus the fact that you just 
couldn’t get 10,000 horses together to 
save your life — or 15,000 people. Also, 
you wouldn’t be able to control that 
many people, and it would cost a for- 
tune to feed them. The logistics would 
have been out of the question. 


SCHWARTZ: Bill, how about telling us 
a few things about how you shoot day- 
for-night, because this picture has 
some of the best day-for-night I’ve ever 
seen? 


CLOTHIER: | was against doing this 
day-for-night, because in my past 
experience I’ve found that, especially in 
color, it’s so difficult to avoid skies and 
to stay away from blue colors. Blue is 
blue, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how much you stop the lens 
down. If someone is wearing a blue 
shirt, it will look blue on the screen — 
and it won’t look like night. So when we 
got ready to do this, | said to the Old 
Man, “Look, we’re staying at Gould- 
ing’s in Monument Valley. We can build 
this set right outside of our quarters 
and shoot it at night.” He said, “I won't 
shoot it at night. We’re going to do it in 
the daytime. Why don’t you shoot some 
tests?” So | shot some tests and talked 
to Giff Chamberlain at Technicolor and 
Leon Shamroy, who was a great 
cameraman. Leon had shot some very 
Continued on Page 1199 


(ABOVE) Clothier takes a meter reading in preparation for photographing football star 
Roman Gabriel, togged out as an Indian for ‘““THE UNDEFEATED”. (BELOW) With “Duke” 
Wayne on location in Hawaii. Up until his retirement, Clothier photographed almost all of the 
films produced by Wayne’s own company, Batjac Productions. 


(LEFT) Clothier shares a joke with stars Gene Kelly and James Stewart on location in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, for “THE CHEYENNE SOCIAL CLUB”. (RIGHT) Studying a strip of film with 
the late William “Wild Bill” Wellman during filming of “BLOOD ALLEY” in 1953. Of Wellman, 
Clothier says: “‘He was a cameraman’s director. He liked a guy who was willing to take a 
chance. He was a great man.” 


Haskell Wexler 
talks about shooting 
~ withhis 35BL. 


Mr. Wexler has won two Academy Awards 
for his cinematography — this year, for shooting 
Bound For Glory. He owns an Arri 35BL. 


cut for the lens and eyepiece. 
The second operator dressed 
up like the extras, and he 

sat down among them with the 
case on his lap?’ 


Sideways 

“Even when they realized 
what was going on, they still 
acted more naturally, 
because he was sitting down 
and facing this way, with the 
suitcase pointing that way, off 
to one side’ 


Haskell Wexler shooting Bound For Glory scene with 35BL. 
“For hand-holding,” says Mr. Wexler, “This is the best balanced 
silent-running 35mm camera available.” 


6G! ; lhe extras were waiting 


around between setups, 
one day;’ says Haskell Wexler. 
“We were at Stockton, shooting = 
Bound For Glory. The extras Above: Operator, dressed as mi- 
were dressed as migratory grant worker, checks fit of hole 


F *]2 99 cut in suitcase for 35BL view- 
workers and their families: finder. Below: The 35BL being 


Natural positioned inside the suitcase. 
“They looked great—kids 
playing around—behaving 
naturally, because they weren’t 
being photographed. So we 
set up secretly inside a tent, 
and picked things out 
with the long end of the zoom?’ 


Suitcase 
Wexler with Bound For “Then we hid my 35BLina 
Glory director Hal Ashby. cardboard suitcase, with holes 
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Working on STP commercial with actor Robert Blake. “I much 
prefer to light looking through a 35BL — the image is brighter 
and clearer,” says Mr. Wexler. “Hand-held, with the short eye- 
piece, the 35BL lets you see the edges of the frame more easily 
than any other portable 35mm camera.” 


Shooting STP TV commercial, 


. revi sd Wexler gives instructions to 
Wexler and 35BL in swimming Gammevsmoenmnerched: ouside 


pool, “ees Sar a car chassis with 35BL. Rain- 
epi ga bia Antares Sele iia coat is for puddles in dirt road. 


Cuckoo’s Nest. Note relatively 
simple plank and stepladder 
rig supporting small camera. 


Unobtrusive 

“That’s one big advantage 
of an unobtrusive camera 
like this. Even with professional 
actors, there’s one less thing 
to distract them. I can often ease 
quietly into a scene — 
using the camera’s internal slate 
system and my radio 
bloop, and waving a finger to 
indicate Rolling?’ 
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CLIO 

Mr. Wexler used a 35BL to 
shoot Robert Blake in the 
STP commercial that won a 
CLIO award this year. For the 
sync-sound footage, the 
camera was equipped 
with a 1,000 foot magazine and 
a 20-120mm zoom lens. 


Motorcycle 
But they also needed some 
closeup footage of Robert 
Blake’s face as he gunned 
his motorcycle down a.dirt road. 


Unsteadicam 

“There was no room for an 
insert car?’ says Mr. Wexler, 
“So we mounted a sidecar 
chassis on the bike—and the 
operator rode on that with the 
35BL. 400 foot magazine and a 
24mm hard lens:’ 

Lightweight 

“Tn the bad old days, we’d 
have needed a separate, 
lightweight wild camera 
for that shot. But the 35BL took 
care of it nicely”’ 


BR! 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. BOX 1102C, WOODSIDE, NEW YORK 
11377; (212) 932-3403; 1011 CHESTNUT, 
BURBANK, CALIF. 91506; (213) 841-0818 


WITH KEN RUSSELL 
Continued from Page 1141 


say, it was the 16th Century, but in most 
period films the buildings look like 
ruins, even though they are supposed 
to be contemporary. You see the 
people wandering around in new “old- 
fashioned” clothes, but all the build- 
ings are in a state of decay and crum- 
bling. Bits do fall down in towns, but 
there are parts of towns which always 
look new to the inhabitants. So in that 
film we wanted to create a modern feel- 
ing in order to make the audience iden- 
tify with the protagonists of the drama. 
They were in the Middle Ages, but, at 
the same time, there was the feeling 
that it was all happening then and 
there, not in dim and distant history. 

| try to match the style to the sub- 
ject. For example, in a film | did for tele- 
vision about Rousseau, the primitive 
painter, | employed a very primitive 
style — shot everything dead center, 
with people just walking through the 
frame, and no camera movement. 
“THE BOYFRIEND” was a pastiche of 
30’s films, so it had that sort of style. 
“TOMMY” had a definite rough style 
about it that sort of suited the modern 
idiom. And now, in “VALENTINO”, the 
thing about it is that each sequence has 
its own style. | have never done a film 
with so many different stylistic se- 
quences. We go from the black-and- 
white style of silent films to a sort of 
sophisticated Russian ballet style, to art 
deco, mixed up with Edwardian, Holly- 
wood bad taste, Hollywood good taste, 
and so forth. Really, it’s almost too 
much. It’s a very, very rich canvas I’m 
painting, but the main thing about the 
film is that every sequence is totally dif- 
ferent to any other in the film. 


QUESTION: You’ve made several bio- 
graphical films in the past, mostly 
about composers, but while those films 
dealt with real people, the cinematic 
treatments were often wildly unrealis- 
tic. Just how important is authenticity 
to you? 


RUSSELL: | try to get authenticity into 
my films. | can’t say that | always suc- 
ceed, but that’s what | always try to do. | 
do it through the use of colors and cos- 
tumes mainly. Most of the clothes in 
this film are original and my wife de- 
signed some sort of stunning period 
costumes for it. We have some very 
snazzy dresses in our films, and that’s 
true of the clothes worn by Nazimova, 
the MGM star of the 20’s, and Natasha 
Rambova, who was Valentino’s sec- 
ond wife. She was a costume designer, 
but she didn’t design her own clothes. 


She was dressed by famous French de- 
signers. This is a very stylish sort of 
film, mixed up with the rough hurly- 
burly of Hollywood. It’s a bit of a 
kaleidoscope. There is a variety of 
styles and techniques. 


QUESTION: Can you give me some 
specific examples of that variety? 


RUSSELL: Well, as Valentino’s story 
unfolds, we show four of his films being 
made — and that could become boring, 
if they were all treated in the same way. 
Yet, they are important, because they 
are backgrounds that lead to the dia- 
logue, to the action, to the drama 


between the protagonists. Each time | 
felt that | wanted a slightly different look 
at the film unit, so on one of his film 
projects the camera goes whizzing by 
and you get just an impression of it. On 
another one, the action is very laid out, 
almost like a battlefield, with strategic 
positions for cameras and so forth. An- 
other one is being done by a very arty 
group and it’s all in the pinewood, with 
violins playing to give it mood, and 
everyone dressed in pastels. The one 
which you’ve just seen being filmed in 
the studio has a much more cos- 
mopolitan, sort of “metropolitan” feel to 
it — and much more hustle and bustle 
and hurly-burly than the other se- 


quences. It’s been interesting devising 
these different ways of making a film, 
although they all serve as background 
to the main film itself. They do not 
dominate it, but almost sort of make a 
comment on it. All of the films which we 
show within the main film are staged to 
make a comment on the action. 
“VALENTINO” is about the divergence 
of the real man from his image. The pri- 
mary action takes place after he is 
dead. The film is about flickering 
shadows. The “real” man is never seen 
and nothing is known about him. 


QUESTION: You say that the primary 
action takes place after he is dead. 


Does that mean that the majority of the 
film is done in flashback? 


RUSSELL: It starts off in a funeral 
parlor, with the heads of the studio 
carving up the body, as it were — carv- 
ing up what’s left of him. It then 
becomes a series of flashbacks 
throughout his life. The difficulty with 
this film, as with all biographies, is that 
there is too much material, really. It’s 
very hard to cut it down and still have a 
coherent story. Valentino did have an 
action-packed life, and one always has 
a problem of condensing such a man’s 
life into two-and-a-quarter hours. You 
tind that you always end up — as! have 


in this one — with a sort of succession 
of highlights. We did have a lot of 
quieter moments of him cooking 
spaghetti five feet long (which he 
actually did) and things like that, but if 
you showed everything of that sort the 
film would last six hours. So you say to 
yourself, “What can! lose and still keep 
the dramatic thread of the story?” 
That’s what it always comes down to. 
You find at the end that you have a 
series of very dramatic moments, but a 
lot of the warmth and humanity and the 
simplicity has had to go by the boards, 
because, although it’s important, it’s 
not dramatic and in order to include it 
you would have to sacrifice something 
that is dramatic and was a turning point 
in his life. This man had lots of turning 
points in his life — at least half-a-dozen 


key changes over a period of 10 years 
— and one has to decide either to 
sacrifice a bit of warmth and domes- 
ticity, as it were, which shows his back- 
ground, or to sacrifice one of the key 
changes in his life. We’ve ended up with 
a very dramatic film, but one which is 
not quite as relaxed as | would have 
liked it to be. This is all talking in theory, 
of course, since we are only a third of 
the way through the filming. I’m trying 
to slide little bits of softness into it, but 
it’s difficult. 


QUESTION: | understand that you 
were in Hollywood previously re- 
searching this film. Did you originally 


plan to shoot it there, or were you 
Continued on Page 1206 ~ 


TIFFEN 


STAR EFFECT 


Highest quality optics to create 
star burst effect. Use individually 
or in combination to achieve 
effect desired. 4-point available 
in 1mm, 2mm, 3mm grids; 6 and 
8-point in 2mm, 3mm and 4mm 
grids. Supplied in series sizes, 
direct screw-in rotating mounts, 
4%" and 138mm diameter, 
squares and rectangles. 


FOG EFFECT 


Natural fog conditions can be simu- 
lated by the use of Tiffen Fog Filters 
#1, #2, #3, #4 and #5. Variations 
can be created by using combinations 
of these filters. Density of the fog ef- 
fectcan also be controlled by changes 
in exposure and development. 
Supplied in series sizes, direct screw- 
in sizes, 4%2’’ and 138mm diameter, 
squares and rectangles. 


DOUBLE FOG 


Use where there are high lighting 
contrasts, large images or whenever 
a greater degree of fog effect is re- 
quired. A natural illusion of fogis 
achieved without destroying defini- 
tion. Overall graying of shadows and 
dark areas, halation around high- 
lights and fog density may be con- 
trolled through lighting and 
exposure. Five densities available in 
series, direct screw-in, square and 
rectangular sizes. 


TIFFEN 


71 Jane Street, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 
(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 


FOR SPECIAL 
EFFECTS 


LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS 


Designed for the cinematographer 
seeking to effectively desaturate 
and mute on-screen colors by pre- 
selected degrees: to soften shadows 
and to blend make-up in portraits, 
without altering lighting: indoors 
or out. TIFFEN LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS range in effective degrees 
from minimal to maximum in filters 
#V4, V2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


DIFFUSION FILTERS 


Supplied in grades 1 through 5. 
Highest quality optical glass; full 
edge to edge controlled patterned 
surface. Complete range of diffu- 
sion effects from slight overall im- 
age softening to complete diffu- 
sion with flaring highlights, misty 
appearance and the blending of 
colors. Lighting, subject and back- 
ground will alter the amount of 
diffusion. May be used in com- 
bination or with other color filters 
for additional effects. Available in 
series, direct screw-in, square and 
rectangular sizes. 


SUBURBAN CHEMICAL CO. 


One Source jor... Eastman Kodak 


SUBURBAN 
MEANS 
SERVICE 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


SPLIT FIELD LENSES 


Breathtaking close-ups . . . with 
sharp distant detail ... with 
Tiffen split field lenses that fit 
like a filter. Available in + %, 1, 
2, 3 diopters in series sizes 6-9, 
4¥%2" and 138mm diameter too! 


CLOSE-UP LENSES 


To extend the close up capabili- 
ties of your camera’s lens, Tiffen 
manufactures a range of Close- 
Up lenses in various diopter 
capabilities. Range +, 1, 2, 3. 
Available in series sizes, direct 
screw-in sizes, 4%2” and 138mm 
diameter. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 


 baey ble 


APHIC 
MICALS 


Developing Agents 


(CD-2, CD-3, CD-4, Dimezone, Elon) 


Anti-Calcium 


Anti-Fog 


nw 
i} 
Balancing Developing | 
Agent, BD-84 2 
Citrazinic Acid 


Hydroquinone 
Reversal Agents 
Solubilizing Agent 
Stain Reducing Agent 


Contact Us for Our Complete Product List... 


SUBURBAN CHEMICAL CO. 


55 WEST PEEL STREET ¢ PATERSON, N.J. 07524 
Phone: 201-278-7020 © 212-695-7444 e Telex: 130441 
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With new equipment and technology, Motion Picture Laboratories, your full-service film processor, 
now offers complete 7247 processing overnight! When you send us your 7247 negatives, we'll 
return your work print within 12 hours! Just another quality service from your one stop film 
processor, MPL. Send us your film today! 


MPL’s Comprehensive Services Include: 
PROCESSING: 7247 Color Negatives, B & W Neg/Pos, Color ECO and EF, Color Neg, 
Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome Prints, Printing Mas- 
ters, Reg. & Super 8 also. 
SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, Interlock Screenings, Sound Opti- 
cal Transfers, Music Libraries. 
PRODUCTION SERVICES: Editorial, Conforming A/B Rolls, Titling, Film Treat- 
ments, Film Lubrication, Scripting. 
SPECIAL SERVICES: Color or B & W Videotape to Film Transfers, 35 mm to 16 mm 
Optical Reductions, 16 mm Opticals with Effects, 16 mm to 8 mm Reductions, Film 
Treatments. 
RENTAL, SALES, and REPAIRS: Camera and accessories rented. Repair service 
and factory warranty work performed. 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC. Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 4120 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 120, 6990 Lake Ellenor Drive, Orlando Fla. 32809, (305) 857-2328 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (213) 652-7357 
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TRAVELING LIGHT ON LOCATION 
Continued from Page 1149 


background sound and presence as possible to enhance 
the visual with the naturalness of sync sound. They wanted 
music and wild sound. But, budget and logistics prohibited 
a crew larger than two, even though local assistants would 
be provided. Above all, we had to be as unobtrusive and 
mobile as possible. 

We ruled out single-system because of the need for wild 
sound and because we would be shooting ECN 7247. Even if 
magnetic stripe could be arranged, which was not possible, 
the extra handling in post-production would be too risky for 
16mm negative. The search for a miniature sync recorder 
began. 

It ended at the apartment of John Messenger, who had 
just arrived from London with numerous cats crawling 
everywhere, tea crates, and a handy device, created by his 
associates at Documentary Film Group, called an SQN. One 
end plugs onto the Nagra SNN. A short cable runs to the unit 
itself, which is the size of a cigarette pack, and enables the 
Nagra SNN to do everything it should have done in the first 
place — with manual level control, VU meter, switchable 
microphone powering, crystal, bass cut-off and remote 
start. Among the cats and the SQN’s were Ed and Phil Glea- 
son, whose idiosyncratic passion for thinking of ways to 
redesign any piece of equipment they see made them 
candidates for the job we had in mind. 

We needed an SNN which the cameraman could easily 
operate while shooting. A Sennheiser 415 with shock mount 
would attach to the handle above the Arri SR. The tape 
recorder would start and stop with the camera. Film fogging 
with corresponding sound blooping was essential to estab- 
lish start of sync. Manual level control by the cameraman 
was also essential, to maintain level and sound perspective 
while shooting. We did not like the results of the SNN when 
run on automatic — it was the audio equivalent of servo- 
controlled exposure. 

Other requirements were: switchable playback or direct 
listening modes, flexibility to run wild or MOS, crystal con- 
trol, volume control for headphones and, above all, small 
size and weight. We did not want wireless start and 
blooping, since wireless devices can be confiscated by 
South American customs. And most important, the cost had 
to be very reasonable. 

Phil and Ed worked around the clock for two weeks, 
designing and refining, inventing and testing. 

Their result is a highly sophisticated, super small syn- 
chronous tape recorder that should gain great popularity 
among filmmakers. 

A standard Arri umbilical cord is used to start and bloop 
the recorder. For our purposes, it is only 4 feet long. Both 
camera and recorder maintain individual crystal control. 
But, when the camera starts, the 12-volt bloop signal 
triggers a circuit which starts the SNN. Simultaneously, an 
audible bloop is recorded on the tape which corresponds to 
the light that fogs frames in the camera. Syncing is estab- 
lished where fogging ends and where the bloop stops. The 
recorder will continue to run five seconds after the camera 
stops. The SNN, SQN and newly designed electronics pack- 
age fit neatly into a small leather pouch about the size of a 
paperback book and little heavier. It fits onto the belt or 
straps over the shoulder. 

Three hours before departure time, Ed appeared in my 
workshop to make some final adjustments, borrowing an 
old radio for spare parts. He was just closing up the case as 
Mel picked me up in a Checker Cab to go to the airport. 

With the SR and SNN as hand carry items, only five cases 


ite 


Components of the sound system (left to right): Sennheiser 415 
microphone, microphone cable with plastic connectors for light 
weight, SON manual control unit, Nagra SNN with crystal, leather 
covered tube containing Gleason’s electronic wizardry to start, 
stop and bloop recorder as the 16SR turns on and off, molded 
earplug to fit in cameraman’s right ear. 


travel in the cargo hold beneath us. Our equipment list 
reads as follows: 
weight in pounds 

1 Arriflex 16 SR with 10-150mm lens, 400’ magazine, on board 

battery, variable speed control. Hand Carry. 
1 Nagra SNN with control units, Sennheiser 415, ECM 50, 

AKG D-24 microphones, cables, 10 rolls tape. Hand Carry. 
1 Halliburton #105 Case with 2 SR magazines, spare on-board 

battery, charger, accessories 
1 Halliburton #105 Case with Minolta XE-7 still camera and 

lenses, 280mm lens, SR adaptor, filters, tool kit, accessories 
1 Case of Tota Lights — 4 heads, 4 stands, cables, diffusion, 

gels, 1000 and 500 watt bulbs, reflectors, umbrella, 

clamps, hangers, electrical supplies 
1 Case of film stock. 25 rolls ECN 7247, changing bag, 

gaffer tape and camera tape, Dust-Off (4 cans) 
1 O’Connor 50 Fluid Head with Arri 35 legs and ball 


As with any system, this one is inter-dependent. The SR 
and SNN permit hand-carrying self-sufficiency, even if every 
other case is lost. Because we are using Eastman Color 
Negative, rated at ASA 100, we can use the Lowel Tota-Light 
Continued on Page 1180 


Recorder and all accessories in leather pouch. Entire unit mea- 
sures 5’’x7” and will snap onto cameraman’s belt or fit over the 
shoulder with an adjustable nylon strap. 


Colburn Film Laboratory 


Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc.» 164 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 + 312/332-6286 


16mm and Super 8 « Editing + Titling » Recording » Workprinting + Release Printing + Slide and Filmstrip Service 


STEADICAM SERVICES NOW AVAILABLE 


Your camera can now go anywhere with an absolutely smooth, fluid, steady motion. Cut production 
costs! No dolly, fast set-up, small crew. Use the onboard VTR to check and improve rehearsals. 
Save film for actual takes. Use instant Video Replay to check film take. ‘‘Impossible’’ shots are 
now easy. Jeff Mart (206) 623-0116, (206) 743-4037. 
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METAL HALIDE LIGHTING 
PERAMETERS REASSESSED 
Continued from Page 1157 


negative of a scene which may have 
very bad flicker will show little varia- 
tion if screened directly. Neither can it 
be measured on the negative with a 
normal laboratory densitometer. 

At Samuelsons we have built a new 
Metal Halide flicker test rig where we 
can shoot similar grey scales, one lit by 
tungsten light, the other by Metal 
Halide. At the same time we measure 
and display the actual ripple rate of the 
lighting at the time of exposure so there 
can be no doubt as to what the fre- 
quency is or was. To do this we use a 
photo electric cell connected to a 
computer which counts the ripples of 
light over a precise period and displays 
them on a readout which may be 
photographed simultaneously with the 
test chart. 

Film tests have proved that where 
the arithmetic is correct, Metal Halide 
lighting can be used with confidence, 
but that cameramen who shoot with 
flicker-prone ballasts units with 
fps/Hz/S° combinations beyond the 
limits are taking a chance. 

| would like to record my thanks to 
the Director of Research, Research 
Department, Engineering Division, Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation for 
permission to publish FIGURES 1-5, 
based upon their figures and charts, 
and to E.W. Taylor of the B.B.C. for all 
the research work he has done on the 
subject. g 


ASC CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR SEMINARS, 
LECTURES, INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS AND QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS SESSIONS 


The following members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers have indicated 
their availability to appear for seminars, lec- 
tures, informal discussions and questions 
and answers pertaining to motion picture and 
television photography, lighting, special 
photographic effects and production in gen- 
eral: L. B. “Bud” Abbott, Lloyd Ahern, Tay- 
lor Byars, Stanley Cortez, Victor Duncan, Lin- 
wood Dunn, Daniel Fapp, George Folsey, Lee 
Garmes, Richard Glouner, Burnett Guffey, 
John L. Hermann, Gerald Hirschfeld, Winton 
Hoch, Michel Hugo, Richard Kelley, Milton 
Krasner, Vilis Lapenieks, Andrew Laszlo, 
Jacques Marquette, Richard Moore, Sol Ne- 
grin, Frank Phillips, Owen Roizman, Joseph 
Ruttenberg, Howard Schwartz, Richard 
Shore, Frank Stanley, Alan Stensvold, Mario 
Tosi, Ted Voigtlander, Harry Wolf, and Vil- 
mos Zsigmond. 

Arrangements as to availability and other 
details are to be made directly with the in- 
dividual A.S.C. member. For further informa- 
tion, contact: American Society of Cinema- 
tographers, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia 90028. Telephone: (213) 876-5080. 


lamp supply frequency, Hz 


25 FPS/50 HZ/180° SHUTTER 


45 


162 164 


168 170 '172 174 #176 178 #180 182 184 186 188 190 


camera shutter angle, degrees 


Fig. 5 - Lamp supply frequency limits 


192 194 196 198 202 


© B.B.C. 


OPTIMUM LIGHTING SUPPLY FREQUENCIES 


AT 24FPS 


FOR VARIOUS CAMERA SHUTTER OPENINGS 


© D.W. SAMUELSON, FBKS, BSC 


Shutter angle Camera make & model 


103° 
130° 
133° 
135° 


140° 
144° 


150° 
156° 
160° 


165° 
170° 


190° 
200° 
200° 
210° 
216° 
220° 
235° 


Beaulieu 4008 

Bell & Howell Auto-load, GSAP 

Bolex H16 M-5, RX-5, SB & SBM & 16-Pro 
Beaulieu R16 & News 

Canon Scoopic 16 

Mitchell Sportster 164 

Optimum setting for 24fps/60Hz operation 
Auricon 60Hz TVT 

Beaulieu 5008 


Cinema Products CP16R 

Eclair Camematic (max) 

Millicam DBM (max) 

Photosonics 1P & 1PD (max) 

Arriflex IC 

Bolex EBM & EL 

Mitchell S35 (max), 

Canon Scoopic 16M 

Cinema Products CP16R (BBC model) 
Optimum setting for 24fps/50Hz operation 
Auricon 50Hz TVT, 

Cinema Products CP16 non-reflex 

Aaton 7, 

Cinema Products XR35 (max) 

Eclair ACL, 

Mitchell NC, BNC & BNCR (max) 
Optimum setting for 25fps/50Hz operation 
Arriflex 35BL, 16SR, BL & St, 

Cinema Products GSMO 

Eclair CM3 (max), GV16 (max) & NPR (max) 


Panavision Panaflex & PSR (max) 


Mitchell 16, after No. 227 (max) 


* — 3 pulses per exposure 

At 24 fps/48Hz or 25 fps/50Hz EXACTLY, any shutter angle is possible. 

At 24 fps/60Hz/144° shutter, 24 fps/48Hz/180° and 25 fps/50Hz/180° shutter the 
tolerances are comparatively wide compared with other combinations. 


Optimum 
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Audio Ltd. RADIO MICROPHONES 


For the 


SOUND 
RECORDIST 


LOCATION 


From the 
worlds foremost 
manufacturers 


i Receivers may be powered from batteries or 
@S/N 65dB unweighted NAGRA, etc. Line or balanced microphone 
@ Frequency response level output. The pocket transmitter is 


supplied with an Audio mini-electret mi- 


Flat from 100Hz to 15KHz crophone but ECM50s or even rifle micro- 


= phones powered from the transmitter may 
@ Frequencies available be used as well as most dynamic types. 


Contact Charles Southall or Martin Reilly 
150 to SOOMHz for all the information you would like. 


@UK PRICES AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Complete systems from £325 


AUDIO LTD., 26 WENDELL ROAD, LONDON W12 9RT, ENGLAND Telephone 01-743 1518 : 01-743 4352 


B&S LIGHTING BARGAINS 


All New Colortran Lights, Matthews’ Stands 


Baby Jr. 
Matthews Type 6025 


Our stands are Matthews-built BABY/ 
JUNIOR Type.6025 which list for 
$170.75. Your special price, this one 
time only, from B&S is $99.50, while 
they last. All new, in cartons. Califor- 
nia residents add 6% sales tax. Cash 
with order, please. 


List $170.75 


Golortian Mini- 6 Special $99.50: ¢* 


Special purchase of all new, still in car- 
tons, Colortran Mini-6’s (650-watt Q.1.) Save over 40% 


Reg. $100.00 


Special $59.50! 
Save over 40% , BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


Barndoors included SUPPLIERS TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY — SINCE 1954 
1026 North Highland Avenue e Los Angeles, California 90038 


(only 61 available) % ® Cable BIRNSAW (213) 466-8211 TELEX 673280 


RT Me at Se ae 
' 


~ 
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Re-Introducing the Super8 Sound Recorder 


In 1973, just six months before 
Eastman Kodak introduced 
single-system sound to Super 8, 
a group of filmmakers, scientists, 
and engineers in Cambridge, 
Mass. formed Super8 Sound, Inc. 
and introduced the Super8 Sound 
Recorder, the first fullcoat 
magnetic film recorder for 
Super 8. 


Today Super8 Sound, Inc. is 
pleased to offer two Super8 
Sound Recorders. 


Super8 Sound Recorder | is an 
improved version of the world’s 
most widely used Super 8 full- 
coat magnetic film recorder. It 
now includes a built-in sync 
meter and reel extenders are 
optionally available to provide 
one hour of running time. 


Super8 Sound Recorder II is 
smaller and lighter than 

Super8 Sound Recorder I, yet 
with a metal case, instant start/ 
stop/pause control, and higher 
fidelity: better signal/noise 
ratio and frequency 

response. 


monitor 


Both Super8 Sound Recorders 
combine all the functions of 
location recorder, laboratory 
resolver, sound studio dubber, 
and transfer recorder for stripe- 
to-fullcoat, fullcoat-to-stripe, 
and fullcoat-to-video sync 
transfers. 


The Super8 Sound Recorders 
are compatible with 

all sync sound 

systems, including 

crystal and pilotone, 

and with nearly one 

hundred double-system and 
single-system sync sound 
Super 8 cameras. 


ae 


Why 
You Need a 
Super8 Sound Recorder 


The Super8 Sound Recorder 
puts into your hands all the 
capabilities of a 16mm or 35mm 
film sound studio. You can 
transfer your own location sound 
to magnetic film, you can dub 
your own music and narration 
tracks, you can cut separate 
tracks and mix them without 
the high labor charges of the 
sound studio engineer, and 
because you do it yourself you 
keep direct creative control of 
your Own sound track. 


Super8 Sound multiple-gang motorized 
editing benches allow frame-for-frame 
editing of sound and picture. 


Unlike 16mm where optical 
sound is normally prepared by a 
laboratory, with Super 8 you 
can then transfer your finished 
composite master sound track 
to the edge stripe of release 
prints, or to the sound channel 
of a video tape recorder. 


Now that Super 8 offers all the 


professional 
* techniques of 
- sync sound 


3 filmmaking ata 
~ capital cost one-fifth 


Super8 Sound Crystal 
Camera Controls provide 
cableless sync filming 
with both Super8 Sound 
Recorders. 


Optional Reel Extenders increase the 
19-minute running time of 
Super8 Sound Recorder | to one hour. 


that of comparable 16mm 
equipment, isn’t it time you got 
into Super 8? 


Whether you’re just entering 
filmmaking, or a veteran 16mm 
filmmaker trying to lower your 
film stock and equipment costs, 
you should be working in 

Super 8. And if you’re already 
using Super 8 as a silent 

film — isn’t it time 

you got into 


How to Get into Sync 


1. Send us your name. We'll 
put you on our mailing list and 
send you technical brochures 
on our Super8 Sound Recorders 
and Editing Benches. 


2. Send us $3. We’ll send you 
the User’s Manuals for both 
Super8 Sound Recorders, and 
our 80-page comprehensive 
equipment Catalog. 


S8SRI! 


From the Super 8 Professionals.... Super8 Sound, Inc. 


95C Harvey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
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I'S CENTURY For PROFESSIONALS 


OVER 30 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS AND SERVICE TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
DUPLIKINS SUPER WIDE-ANGLES TELE-ATHENARS 


® 


MAKE YOUR OWN OPTICAL WORLD’S MOST COMPACT WORLD'S SHARPEST, 
EFFECTS. SAVE LAB TIME WIDE-ANGLE LENSES FOR LIGHT WEIGHT SUPER-TELE- 
AND MONEY. 16MM PROFESSIONAL CAMERAS LENSES. Complete line from 
DUPLIKIN II: 16 to 35 SLR 5.7MM £/1.8 Super Wide. Only 7ounces 150MM f/2.8 to 1200MM f/6.8. 
DUPLIKIN Ill: 35 Slide to 16 M.P. 3.5MM f/1.8 Extreme Wide, 165° Angle _— Precision mounted and tested - 
DUPLIKIN IV: 16 to 16 Freeze Frame of view. Brilliant color results. Complete accessories available — 
Hundreds in use by TV stations, Both available to fit most 16MM adapters, gel filter slots, brackets. 
schools, government agencies, and Cameras, “’C’’, Arri, Eclair, CP-16R, New anti-reflection hard coating 
filmmakers all over the world. Bolex Reflex and others. guarantees finest color correction. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR LITERATURE ON THESE AND OTHER CENTURY PRODUCTS 
ALL CENTURY PRODUCTS CARRY AN UNCONDITIONAL 30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Eaupnent Association CO precision cine/Optics 
A BG RO. 


A DIVISION OF CENTURY PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC 


10661 BURBANK BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 TELEX: 66-2419/(213) 766-3715 


The new laniro ‘‘Quartz Color’’ HMI Fresnels produce up 
to four times the light of filament lamps. They’re balanced 
for day light without filtering and they're equipped with a 
Fresnel lens and barndoor for optimum light control, yet 
they're more portable and draw less amperage than 
Standard Fresnel fixtures. 


With HMI Lighting, production is more economical be- 
cause of lighter cable, smaller generator and lower ship- 
ping costs. A 10”, 1200 Watt HMI, uses only 13 amps al- 
though it has an output comparable to a 10 inch, 5000 
Watt 41.6 amp Fresnel. 


Short warm-up time, instant hot restrike, and minimal 
*. § heat output help make the 575, 1200, 
2500, and 4000 Watt HMI Fresnels a 

sensible way to go. 


Want to see the light? Call Ferco, the 
people who back you up. 


New York: 

419 W. 54th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
r 212) 581-5474 
" Film Bik el 
Equipment Rentals 363 Brannan St., San Francisco, CA. 94107 
& Sales (415) 957-1787 
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By ANTON WILSON 


The motion picture industry is a vast 
one that involves many artists and 
craftsmen of diversified talents — 
directors, cinematographers, pro- 
ducers, writers, actors, sound tech- 
nicians, set designers ... the com- 
plete list would be practically endless. 

There is one group, however, that is 
the very foundation of the motion 
picture industry, and, like a foun- 
dation, remains mostly out of sight to 
the general public. Where would the 
industry be without cameras, lenses, 
film and the myriad other technical 
devices necessary for production? This 
group is comprised not only of the 
people who design and manufacture 
the equipment, but also of the many 
professional dealers across the country 
who sell and service the equipment. 
Since the infancy of motion pictures, 
this group has worked hand-in-hand 
with the rest of the industry, devel- 
oping the endless technical break- 
throughs that have elevated the art to 
the state it is today. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
this area of the industry had essen- 
tially remained as autonomous indi- 
viduals. Almost all of the other groups 
within the industry had realized the 
necessity of forming a guild or organi- 
zation to help raise the profes- 
sionalism of their members. These 
organizations provide the opportunity 
for members to exchange ideas, dis- 
cuss problems and unify for common 
causes. 

Many people within the motion pic- 
ture equipment community felt that 
they, too, needed a professional 
organization to bring their group closer 
together. The first seeds to this end 
were sewn back in 1972 at the Photo- 
kina in Germany where Bern Levy of 
Angenieux Corporation and Victor and 


A brief history of the Professional Motion Picture Equipment 
Association, its creed, goals and services to the industry 


Lee Duncan of Victor Duncan, Inc. met 
to discuss concrete plans for forming 
such an organization. As a result of 
their efforts, a representative group of 
18 dealers and manufacturers was 
invited to discuss the formation of a 
professional association. This meeting 
took place at the Century Plaza Hotel in 
Los Angeles during the October, 1972, 
SMPTE conference. This conceptual 
meeting proved very fruitful and a 
steering committee was appointed. 
Many proposals were acted upon in- 
cluding a name for the group, dedi- 
cation and purposes, members’ quali- 
fications, dues, etc. 

Between this conceptual meeting in 
October, 1972, and the next SMPTE 
conference in April, 1973, Victor and 
Lee Duncan were kept busy drafting a 
constitution and by-laws and con- 
ferring with several legal counsels. 
These efforts culminated in an organi- 
zational meeting held April 8, 1973, at 


ogee " 


the Regency Hyatt House in Chicago 
concurrent with the SMPTE con- 
ference. One hundred twenty invi- 
tations to attend this meeting were sent 
to distinguished professionals in the 
motion picture equipment community. 
The meeting proved a great success. 
Forty-five people attended, repre- 
senting thirty-four companies. By a 
vote, the Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment Association (PMPEA) was 
born and Joseph Tawil of Berkey 
Colortran was elected first president. 
Other officers were also elected, as well 
as a group of six trustees equally 
divided among dealers and manu- 
facturers. Almost immediately the 
PMPEA commenced activities. 
Committees were set up to explore 
common problems and to decide how 
the new organization could best 
improve the quality of goods and ser- 
vices offered to filmmakers. 
Continued on Page 1176 


(ABOVE RIGHT) A PMPEA symposium held at last year’s SMPTE Conference in New York included (left to right) Barney Malsky, Phil D’Antoni, 
Walter J. Wood, Jack Priestley, ASC, Morton Dubin and Volker Bahnemann. (BELOW) A capacity crowd fills bleachers on 20th Century-Fox 
Studios sound stage 21 to attend “hands-on” symposium during the 1975 SMPTE Conference in Los Angeles. (RIGHT) Director of 
Photography Ralph Woolsey, ASC, gives a demonstration of the moving camera at the Los Angeles seminar. 
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HOWARD A. 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 


ABE Miller “uid Action o 
PROFESSIONAL 
HEAD is the World's Finest: 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 
*MILLER Equipment is = *Full 360° Horizontal Pan. 


precision-built of *Slip control for filming 


highest quality materials 
and every replacement part 
is available. 


*MILLER Equipment is used 
throughout the world by 
leading photographers film 


of fast moving objects or 
events. 

*90°- TL1t control “up or 
down. 

*Positive Tilt Lock and 
variable tension controls 
for camera support up to 


and television studio giants. 40 lbs. 


*There is a MILLER Tripod 
suitable for every Head. 
*Other MILLER Fluid Heads 


; are available for cameras 
*MILLER Heads are being used i from’ 5 lbs. up-to 200 lbs: 


with complete satisfaction 
from the freezing Antarctic to 
the excessive heat and 
humidity of the desert and 
tropics. 


*MILLER Equipment lasts 
indefinitely if properly 
maintained. 


The MILLER world famous velvet like movement operates on 
a semi-hydraulic principle which is patented throughout 
the world, and should not be confused with any friction- 
type movement. 


Koos CAMERA SUPPLY LTD. CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


1055 GRANVILLE STREET VANCOUVER 2, B.C. TELEPHONE: (604) 685-5331 


(PATENTED) 
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Cut costs. Cut postage bills and 

freight charges. The Plio-Magic® 

35mm, 2000’ Feature Film Shipping 

Reel cuts almost five pounds from every 
5-reel feature film you ship. More than 40% 
lighter than conventional reels, Plio-Magic® 
reels are virtually indestructible, so they 
last and last for even more savings. And 
since they don’t chip or burr when dropped, 
they safeguard your valuable film like no 
other reel, too. 


Plio-Magic® reels can be imprinted. Now you 
can organize your stock while assuring 

that each reel that leaves your premises is 
positively identified. This cuts losses and 
adds valuable advertising exposure. 


Color-coordinated cans and cases com- 
plement our 35mm reels. No matter how 
you slice it, Plio-Magic® Shipping Reels 
keep your bottom line a cut above 
inflation. For complete product 
information, write or call the sales 
office nearest you. 


€ PRC of AMERICA 


ALL ABOUT THE PMPEA 
Continued from Page 1174 


Several activities of the PMPEA 
relate to the filmmaker directly. Among 
these is the PMPEA guest speaker 
program. Many members of the 
PMPEA are world recognized authori- 
ties in their field and have made them- 
selves available as speakers for semi- 
nars, lectures or informal discussions 
on various filmmaking subjects. 
Usually there is no fee involved except 
for reimbursement for travel expenses 
in some instances. 

The PMPEA is also actively involved 
in a program to retrieve lost or stolen 
equipment. A filmmaker is invited to 
send a list of stolen equipment with 
serial numbers to PMPEA. The list will 
be duplicated and sent to all PMPEA 
members. Since almost all major 
dealers and service centers are mem- 
bers of PMPEA, there is a good chance 
that misappropriated equipment may 
be retrieved. 

Probably one of its most popular 
activities is the annual PMPEA 
Seminar held in conjunction with the 
SMPTE conference. The first seminar 
was held in 1975 at the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Sound Stage #21 in Los 
Angeles. More than 500 people at- 
tended, with another several hundred 
having to be turned away due to the un- 
expected turnout. The seminar was de- 
signed to present distinguished 
cinematographers and technicians to 
the filmmaking community. The 
informal seminar afforded the guests 
the opportunity to present practical 
demonstrations of their craft. The 
audience was encouraged to ask 
questions and handle some of the 
equipment. The participants at this first 
seminar read like a Who’s Who of the 
motion picture industry. 

Ralph Woolsey, ASC, gave a demon- 
stration of the moving camera: John 
Alonzo, ASC, with the help of gaffer 
Earl- Gilbert and grip Gary Dodd, 
demonstrated some of the techniques 
they used for “CHINATOWN”, “THE 
FORTUNE”, and “FAREWELL MY 
LOVELY”. Jerry Hirschfeld, ASC, gave 


Plastic Reel Corporation of America 

A wholly owned subsidiary of Williamhouse-Regency, Inc. . 
mmercial Avenue, Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 (201) 933-912 . = 
ie csr aomeesh Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90046 ot he 7532 YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN”. The pro- 
1234 Roundtable Drive, Dallas, TX 75247 (214) 634-7774 y, gram was rounded out with Brianne 
herford Photo Ltd. sae Murphy demonstrating ‘on location” 
4111) techniques and Richard Sassone’s 

demonstration of HMI lighting. 

The seminar was a huge success and 
it was agreed to make it an annual 
event. The following year at the SMPTE 
conference in New York, the PMPEA, 
under the guidance of President Volker 
Bahnemann of Arriflex, once again held 
a symposium, this time in the form of a 


a practical demonstration of special 
effects, including some he used for 


Advertisement prepared by 
Stiefel/Raymond Advertising Inc. 
Job No. 776-371-39-R 


Plastic Reel Corp. of America 
35mm Feature Film Reels 
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panel discussion. 

Walter J. Wood, director of the New 
York City office for motion pictures and 
television, moderated a distinguished 
panel, which included Phil D’Antoni 
(producer/director — “BULLITT”, “THE 
FRENCH CONNECTION”, etc.), Jack 
‘Priestley, ASC (Director of Photog- 
raphy — “NAKED CITY”, etc.), Ber- 
nard Melsky (producer) and Mortin 
Dubin (producer/director). A myriad of 
topics were discussed including prob- 
lems of filming in a big city, financial 
trends in the industry and the impact of 
the changing tax shelter situation. 


The activities of the PMPEA have 
been expanded this year under the 
direction of current President Chad 
O’Connor of O’Connor Engineering. 
This year’s seminar, scheduled for 
Sunday, October 16, will once again be 
held on the Twentieth Century-Fox lot. 
Roy Isaia, V.P. of the PMPEA and semi- 
nar chairman, predicts this year’s 
seminar to be the best yet. Haskell 
Wexler, ASC (“BOUND FOR GLORY”), 
and John Alonzo, ASC (“BLACK SUN- 
DAY”), will each demonstrate studio 
techniques. Verna Fields, winner of the 
Academy Award for best editing 
(“JAWS”) is scheduled to lead a 
discussion of post-production tech- 
niques. Jim Webb, co-winner of the 
1977 Academy Award for sound (“ALL 
THE PRESIDENT’S MEN”) will demon- 
strate production recording. 


In addition to these programs that 
directly benefit the filmmaker, the 
PMPEA is constantly working at other 
activities that indirectly help the 
industry. A warranty committee was 
organized to help clarify warranty 
policies and provide the filmmaker with 
the best possible protection. A trade 
show committee analyzes exhibit tech- 
niques to best serve the community. 
Other committees are developed as a 
need arises. 


Currently there are two major 
categories for membership. Those 
eligible for Active membership include 
manufacturers, distributers and 
dealers of professional motion picture 
equipment. An Associate membership 
is provided for those individuals and/or 
small companies active in fields related 
to professional motion picture equip- 
ment, its service or technical advance- 
ment. The Associate member has no 
vote and may not hold office, but may 
participate in committee functions 
other than as chairman. 

Those interested in PMPEA 
membership or activities should 
contact Lee Duncan, Secretary/Trea- 
surer PMPEA, c/o Victor Duncan. Inc., 
2659 Fondren Dr., Dallas, Texas 75206, 
(214) 369-1165. e 
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~” CAMERA 


WHEN 
YOU'RE READY TO 
MOVE UP 
TO STEENBECK 


Steenbeck 
Model ST-928 


CAMERA MART IS READY 
FOR YOU. 


When your editing demands the 
ultimate in precision, optical 
quality and ease of operation, 
Camera Mart has it for you. 
Steenbeck. The most sought-after 
name in editing systems. Precision 
machining and optical excellence 
combine to give Steenbeck the 
edge in faster, more versatile 
editing and gentle film handling. 
You'll appreciate Steenbeck at 
2 a.m., after an all-night session. 
And the next day, when your handiwork receives the praise 
you deserve. 

Steenbeck is the ultimate link between your editing ideas and 
final work print. And Camera Mart is your link to Steenbeck. 

All models, both 16 and 35mm. With rental, sales and leasing 
arrangements to suit every requirement. It makes sense that the 
number one name in editing would choose the number one 
equipment supplier as their New York distributor. We make a 
perfect team. Call us today for details. 


Member Profession! 


Steenbeck Model ST-1900 


SUSTAINING 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 West 55th Street, New York, New York 10019 (212) 757-6977 Telex: 1-2078 


Rental — Sales — Long Term Leases — Dealers Inquiries Invited 


Motion Picture 
Evi rs “ 


Sometimes you need 
a self-contained 


recorder/camera that 


one man can handle. 


Victor Duncan 


Ga fae § There are times that you really need 
G double system sound when a 
multi-person film crew is impossible. The traditional 
approach was unfeasible. One man. could not handle a camera 
and a sync recorder, let alone the tangle of cables and a slate. 

Until now, no such combination existed. But Victor Duncan 
realized there was a need for such a combination. So we did it. 
We have combined the Arriflex 16-SR with the ultra compact 
Nagra SNN recorder. The result of this development is the Victor 
Duncan Nagra Caddy. 

All functions operate from the camera trigger. With absolute 
reliability. The Nagra Caddy is detachable when not needed and 
can be used as an independent “wild sound” recorder when off 
the camera. But when camera and recorder work together the 
results are ‘dynamite’. Although modification to the camera is 
required, these modifications do not interfere with its normal 
operation. Both the camera and recorder can be used 
separately. 

he conversion contains electronics to simultaneously bring 
both camera and recorder up to speed. An automatic start mark 
is provided to the film while the tape is blooped. Both camera 
and recorder are crystal accurate. 

So for those times when you really need double system sound 
from a one man film crew, the Nagra Caddy is the answer. And 
Victor Duncan knows it. 


the check and double check people 


Rentals, Sales, Service 
} 200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
ff 2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot, Detroit, MI 48213 (313) 371-4920 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


SPECTACULAR EFFECTS 
FOR “DAMNATION ALLEY” 
Continued from Page 1187 


brarians — as well as all the “normal” 
tasks of an assistant editor. 

The final steps, which resulted in a 
piece of finished film that could be cut 
into the work print, took place in the 
optical house. 

The technique developed for putting 
the laser sky into more than 300 scenes 
consisted of an interpositive made from 
the original negative of the live action 
scene from which a matte was made of 
the foreground to be held out (male 
matte). The traditional method of using 
a female (sky portion) matte in addition 
was not used, partially because of the 
impossibility of getting clear enough 
separation to generate clean mattes, 
and also because the system of putting 
the laser sky in at varying percentages 
under 100% made it seem part of the 
real sky. This technique also allowed 
even heavy dust to cross the matte line, 
giving an impression of total reality. 

A black hold-out matte of the laser 
pattern itself was made and put into the 
existing sky so that the percentage of 
laser exposed into it could be mea- 
sured exactly. Since the color of the 
skies in the live action photography 
frequently varied from cut to cut, this 
method also controlled the amount of 
contamination of the laser color caused 
by double exposing the real sky and 
allowed, again, maintenance of con- 
tinuity from scene to scene. 

The use of the aerial image printer 
instead of the bypack method reduced 
the possibility of matte lines even 
further, as the film was composited on 
a projected plane in air, rather than 
being separated by the thickness of the 
film itself. 

Joe Wallikas’ (optical cameraman) 
expertise, his scientific experi- 
mentation with method after method, 
including personal control of the matte 
developer to get the best mattes pos- 
sible, was an indispensable part of the 
success of the visual effects. Ably sec- 
onded by John Ellis, the optical com- 
positing was done with insight, imagi- 
nation and care. 

The ability of the small group of film- 
makers comprising Cruse and 
Company to not only handle their own 
departments, but to overlap positively 
into other areas resulted in an at- 
mosphere of creativity that could and 
did accomplish the impossible. 

After ten months of innovation, 
determination, and hard work, the 
skies were not blue, but orange or 
green or white, with undulating fingers 
of light reaching into the atomic world 
of “DAMNATION ALLEY”. & 
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/ 1000W 
Focusin 
Spot Lig 


650W 


Professional Five-Light 
4.3 KW “Quartz” Lighting Kit 


CP/PRO-KIT 


.. . for Studio and 


ts 


Focusing 


1000W 


XC Two gaffer grips 0 Three professional-type 
stainless steel light stands 0 Five 15 ft. 
three-wire cables Fj A sturdy aluminum carrying 
case, measuring only 26” x 20%” x 934": 

CP/PRO-KIT total weight: 69 Ibs. 


Fill Light (Broad) 


CALIFORNIA 

Birns & Sawyer Inc., 
1026 N. Highland Ave., 
Los Angeles 

California 90038 


F & BCeco Inc., 

7051 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 

California 90038 


Larry Edmonds Bookshop Inc., 
6658 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 

California 90028 


Adolph Gasser Inc., 
181 Second Street, 
San Francisco 
California 94105 
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Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc., 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Holly wood 
California 90028 


Jack Pill & Associates, 
6370 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 

California 90038 


NEW YORK 

The Camera Mart Inc., 
456 West 55 Street, 
New York 

N.Y. 10019 


Cinemabilia Inc., 

10 West 13th Street, 
New York 

N.Y. 10011 


Drama Book Shop Inc., 
150 West 52nd Street, 
New York 

N.Y. 10019 


Ferco, 

419 West 54th Street, 
New York 

N.Y. 10019 


FLORIDA 


Image Devices Incorporated, 
1825 North East 149 Street, 


Miami 
Florida 33181 


Cinetech, 

7330 N.E. 4th Court, 
Miami 

Florida 33138 


Location Lighting 


The CP/PRO-KIT offers 
maximum versatility and portability 
for both studio and location operation. 
It includes: 0 Two focusing 1000-watt 
spot lights and two focusing 650-watt 
spot lights (all four above 
luminaires supplied with detachable 
rotating four-leaf barndoors) 

QO One 1000-watt fill light (broad) with 
integral four-leaf barndoor 0 Four 
.diffusion frame holders with spun glass 


ILLINOIS 

Jack Behrends Inc., 
161 East Grand Ave., 
Chicago 

Illinois 60611 


TEXAS 

Victor Duncan Inc., 
2657 Fondren, 
Dallas 

Texas 75206 


CANADA 

Cine Books, 

692a Yonge Street, 
Toronto M4Y 2A6 


For further information, please write to: 


enema GS<pnacucts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 M Cable: Cinedevco 


Everything you 
always wanted 
Oo know about... 


... Film & Television Production Companies — Producers — 
Directors — Technicians — Production Equipment, Facilities 
and Services — Radio and Television Broadcasting Companies — 
Laboratories — Studios — Sound Facilities & Services — Special 
Effects — Agents — Aviation — Car Hire — Editing — 

Engineers — Properties — Libraries, Music and Stock Shots — 
Location Facilities — Composers, Jingles, Songwriters. 


in the following countries, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, 
Malaysia, Malta, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, Portugal, 
Singapore, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.A., 
Venezuela. 


1977/78 Edition available at $25, post free, from: 
The Kemps Group (Printers & Publishers) Ltd., 
1 - 5 Bath Street, London EC1V 9QA, England, 


or direct from Agents as listed. ISBN 0 905255 25 9 


TRAVELING LIGHT ON LOCATION 
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system and eliminate much of the lighting gear we used to 
bring. We will be more dependent on available lighting, 
supplemented by our lights and control media. Baby legs 
are left home because the Arri 35 ball can be clamped to a 
Halliburton case in improvised high-hat fashion. Also, the 
flat base and wonderful eyepiece of the Arri SR permit it to 
be placed on chairs, floors, tables or just about any other 
means of support. The 10-150mm lens replaces several of 
our fixed lenses and proxars. 

Not only do we have a considerably condensed array of 
equipment, but we also save money. The equipment 
shipped as excess baggage totals 125 pounds, which from 
New York to Cali costs us $220. We will spend no more than 
$800 on our entire South American trip in excess baggage. 

South American customs agents are notoriously tough — 
small wonder, considering that an Arri SR is worth three 
times its list price on the black market. This is not an advis- 
able avenue of financial pursuit, since it is made quite clear 
that if the camera does not leave the country upon com- 
pletion of the job, neither do we. 

In spite of our detailed equipment lists with stamps and 
seals from consulate and government officials, it seems that 
we are in for a night at Cali airport. It is midnight. The cus- 
toms agent wants to go home. The fact that there are at least 
thirty more passengers to be checked has very little rele- 
vance. Hysteria does not help. 

We are rescued by a representative of Coca-Cola, who 
has come to meet us and knows two things we do not. He is 
wearing a tie. And he asks the customs man to let us 
through for the sake of his mother. Miraculously, we whisk 
through. 

It is an enormous help to have customs arranged by a 
major corporation well experienced in international trade 
and customs brokerage. Betty Jo Taylor of Coca-Cola in At- 
lanta has alerted representatives in all our locations to aid 
us through customs. In addition to Plan, we will be spend- 
ing some days working on foreign sequences for a cor- 
porate marketing film which is underway. 

At 3 a.m. we are underway, on the road to Buenaventura 
with the local Plan director and his assistant. 

We drive three hours in total darkness over treacherous 
mountain roads said to be crawling with bandits, which is 
why we do not stop until we reach our first location. It is an 
interior: Plan’s school. The entire town is there. Children 
have been memorizing lessons for weeks. 

At 6 a.m., after flying ten hours from New York and driving 
over bandit-infested mountains, we have neglected to ask 
whether there would be any electricity to power the lights we 
will use to illuminate the location we have come this far to 
film. Yes, we have asked what the voltage is and how many 
circuits are available. But we do not question the obvious. 

Of course, there is no power. There has not been any 
power in the city of Buenaventura between 3 a.m. and 12 
noon for several years now, as part of a government power 
saving program. 

Buenaventura is a seaport town near the Equator that has 
been described as “God’s curse when he is angry with you.” 
With four of Plan’s social workers, we change plans and film 
exterior sequences in the slums and swampy alleys that 
could have been a Hogarth scene. We walk single-file on the 
four-inch part of two-by-fours that act as walkways above 
the swamps. 

The SR and SNN outfit operates beautifully. It is 110 
degrees and at least as humid. Mel slates sound number se- 
quences with a printed circuit thumbwheel which displays 


numbers from 1 to 99 in %" digits. One number is sufficient 
to identify a whole sequence of multiple takes in the same 
location. 

Everything is on stilts. Our biggest problem is main- 
taining balance on the narrow two-by-fours, while shooting, 
slating, and permitting other people who must step around 
us. to pass with heavy items balanced on top of their heads. 
One wrong step, and everyone topples into the malarial 
swamp. 

Travelling light implies improvisation. Improvisation at its 
best is a highly developed art. | was first introduced to its 
more subtle theories while trekking the Juneau Icefields 
with the legendary explorer Ome Daiber, who is best 
remembered for having blessed this life with a gooey con- 
coction known as Sno-Seal. Allegedly invented to water- 
proof mountaineering boots, its uses have been liberally ex- 
tended to include waxing of skis, lubricating snowmobiles, 
working as suntan cream and greasing frying pans. 

Ome patiently taught us to save everything and make use 
of everything saved. We learned how his saving a used 
sardine can saved an Antarctic expedition. The radio 
antenna had broken. Ome cut the sardine can with his Swiss 
Army knife into a long radio‘aerial. 

Our next lesson was how the Swiss Army knife could be 
used to repair anything: from performing minor surgery to 
dismantling an ocean liner. 

Improvising for filmmaking is another matter, although 
the spirit of adventure is the same. Most adventurous is 
improvisation in the electrical department. 

Our electrical department is that marvelous erector set — 
the Lowel Tota-Light system — an improvisor’s dream ma- 
chine. In addition to its usual contents, we have added some 
zip cord, plastic sticks of high insulating and heat resistant 
characteristics, clothes pins, voltmeter, electrical tape and 
wire strippers. This assortment replaces tie-in, feeder cable, 


distribution panel and all Underwriter Labs Safety Ap- 
provals. The theory is, without getting electrocuted, to 
improvise the various wires, sticks and tape into all kinds of 


Cameraman Jon Fauer shooting in Buenaventura, Colombia with 
Arri 16SR, Nagra SNN sound system and connecting cables for 
simultaneous recording. 


(LEFT) The complete sync-sound filming combination, showing relative sizes of the Arriflex 16SR camera and Nagra SNN custom sound 
recording system. (RIGHT) Tool roll made of denim by a Colombian sewing class, complete with Jon Fauer’s initials. (Photographs by Mel 


London, Vice-President, Producer/Director, Vision Associates.) 


series connectors or foreign adaptors. It is extremely 
dangerous, and requires someone to maintain constant vigil 
for sparks or flames. But it is not as dangerous as the Pete 
Henning Memorial Tie-In, which consists of two rocks at- 
tached to two lengths of copper wire heaved onto the bare 
overhead lines. Peter has miraculously survived this tech- 
nique. 

The only location where we run afoul is in Bogota, where 
in one location we find both 110 and 150 volts A.C. In such 
situations, someone invariably is found who has a step- 
down transformer, invariably made in Germany and of vin- 
tage year, which when plugged in with its frayed wires 
glowing cherry red and insulation dripping from its ancient 
coils, invariably will last long enough to power the lights for 
the duration of the scene. 

Many of the places we film have no electricity at all. 

“Bolivia is a land of contrast,” we read in a guidebook en- 
route to La Paz. “Land of contrast” is every travel writer’s 
hackneyed introduction to every travel guide; however, in La 
Paz he is unwittingly accurate. As fellow passengers col- 
lapse around us from the thin air of 14,000 feet, bottled oxy- 
gen is passed around like bottled soda, and we are dazzled 
by contrast ratios of monumental proportions: 20 foot- 
candle readings in the shade, 5000 in the sun. 

We climb several thousand feet above the road to an 
Aymara Indian adobe hut built into the mountainside. We 
have a space blanket to use as a reflector to bounce light 
into interiors such as this. Unfortunately, the space blanket 
has benefitted from our lectures on improvisation and our 
driver has used it to refabricate seat covers for the Jeep. We 
notice some mirrors hanging above the front door, al- 
legedly to ward off evil spirits. We ask if we might use them 
to shine light into the hut. Catching the sun, bouncing it off 
the ceiling, shooting the family inside the hut against an 
open window — the lighting worked fine until grandmother 
realizes that in tampering with the mirrors we are, in fact, 
bouncing the evil spirits directly into the house. Bolivia is a 
land of contrast. 

Keeping everything clean is essential. It is also next to 
impossible. We bring one can of Dust-Off for every week of 


shooting. At this rate, our ozone layer should be depleted 


rather rapidly. Magazines, since they are coaxial, can be 
cleaned every roll — both with a stiff bristle brush and with 
air. The gate is cleaned with a plastic skewer. Lens barrel 
and everything else is sprayed with air and brushed. 

Dirt roads are our greatest enemy. On the Altiplano of 
Bolivia, the roads are dry, dusty washboards whose surface 
is a fine powder that penetrates everything and every- 
where. We ride a bus with Aymara Indians, livestock, raw 
meat, fresh fruits, chickens, used weapons, contraband 
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radios and a tankful of tropical fish that are not taking too 
well to the altitude or the temperature. After the fish are no 
longer living and what had once been raw or fresh is no 
longer — a passage of considerable time — we arrive ata 
Plan rural development project to irrigate the land near 
Lake Titicacca. Dust is in everything, in spite of plastic bags 
that have been wrapped around the equipment. An entire 
can of Dust-Off and a thorough brushing of all exterior 
surfaces suffice. The SR is well sealed; the Nagra is equally 
well designed. Our bodies are not as resistant. 

Very important for field repairs is a tool kit. Mine is a 
denim tool roll made by a local sewing class. In it are 
enough tools to repair the vehicle you are driving, the 
camera you are shooting or just about anything else that 
might need fixing: vise-grips, jeweler’s screwdrivers, regular 
screwdrivers, wire strippers, needle nose pliers, soldering 
iron, solder, wire, tweezers, X-Acto knife and Allen 
wrenches. 

In a small belt pouch we have the camera cleaning ma- 
terials: lens tissue, lens fluid, plastic skewer, Dust-Off 
Junior, chamois cloth, Swiss Army knife and a Luxxo Magni- 
fier with built-in light to check the SR gate. This pouch, 
normally made for hikers, clips onto the belt. 

To save weight and space, the day’s stock and supplies 
are packed into a nylon duffel bag, which can be carried or 
worn as a rucksack. Exposed stock and extra gear remain 
back at the hotel in the fibre stock case. When flying, the 
empty nylon bag rolls up into the tripod case. 

We have printed special camera reports for the SR which 
attach to the magazine. They are pressure sensitive 
adhesive labels, 4”x6”. The top part is filled out with emul- 
sion, roll number and production. Below a perforated line, 
we fill out camera report and scene descriptions. When the 
magazine is fully exposed, the label is removed. The top 
part is stuck to the exposed film can, and identifies Vision, 
stock and roll to the lab. 

The bottom part tears away at the perforation and goes 
to our film editors. We seem to save time, paper work and 
duplication of effort. This often neglected job of identifying 
footage now gets done, since someone is always near the 
camera and can easily enter the information. 


Usually, every child in the neighborhood is near the cam- | 


era hoping to look through the eyepiece. This Pied Piper 
phenomenon is the best thing that can happen to gain sup- 
port, cooperation and trust. The Aymara Indians are 
extremely gentle but extremely shy. We are as strange to 
them as they to us, with our large camera and strange cloth- 
ing. We explain what our camera does, and they explain 
how they do their weaving, which is what we would like to 
Continued on Page 1196 
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Floods, multiple tornados and laser-streaked skies predominate, as 
the earth is ripped from its axis in the wake of a nuclear holocaust 


By MARGO ANDERSON 


The trouble was the sky. 

The sky was blue, NOT orange nor 
green nor white, NOT cracked fingers 
of light undulating upward and over- 
head, not the radiation belt, not the 
awe-inspiring threat necessary to the 
storyline of Roger Zelazny’s “DAMNA- 
TION ALLEY”. 

It was after the company had fin- 
ished principal photography and the 
film was almost in final cut that pro- 
ducers Jerry Zeitman and Paul Mas- 
lansky, and Post-Production Vice 
President Leonard Kroll of Twentieth 
Century-Fox called in Art Director Bill 
Cruse and his company of effects 


experts to change normal skies to the 
devastatingly eerie and spectacular 
skies that surround the earth after the 
Third World War. 

The technical problems were enor- 
mous. In order to introduce new skies, 
hi-con film mattes had to be pulled off 
the foreground to avoid contaminating 
the actors or any component of the 
scene that would naturally occur in 
front of the sky. A uniform deep blue 
sky would have been ideal, but all the 
exterior scenes had been shot on 
location without polarizing screens and 
many of the skies were misty or, in 
some cases, bald white and cloudy. So 


it seemed unlikely that either color dif- 
ference or density mattes could be 
pulled from the live action photog- 
raphy. 

Hoping for a solution with a new 
process, a sample scene was sent to 
Canada to see if mattes could be made 
electronically, using television tech- 
niques, on a new piece of equipment 
called a Flying Spot Scanner. That 
proved to be unacceptable. The state of 
the art just hadn’t evolved far enough. 

Back to film techniques. An answer 
was finally found through careful 
experimentation and the patience to 
treat each scene as a new and differ- 


Filming the start of a gigantic windstorm in the desert for the 20th Century-Fox futuristic thriller, ‘DAMNATION ALLEY”, in which four 
survivors of a nuclear holocaust set off on an incredible cross-country odyssey to discover what has become of the world. They engage in 
deadly battles with bizarre adversaries and frightening forces, against a surreal backdrop of nature gone absolutely mad. The creation of 
these effects on the screen has employed several techniques rarely, if ever, used before. 


A studio set representing the interior of the Las Vegas Circus Circus Hotel casino following the devastation. William Cruse served as Visual 
Effects Art Director on the film, which features approximately 300 composite shots of the most intricate types. Extensive research indicates, 
incidentally, that all of the strange occurrences and abnormalities seen on the screen are within the realm of possibility and are presented 


with scientific accuracy. 


(LEFT) In “DAMNATION ALLEY”, the desert is overrun by giant scorpions. To achieve this effect, a Mitchell Mark Il camera running at 96 
frames per second was used to film real scorpions against a blue screen. Each shot was carefully worked out for accuracy of scale, 
movement, placement and perspective. (RIGHT) Bill Cruse checks split-field diopter line-up for a miniature shot of the Landmaster, the 
indomitable vehicle that transports the survivors eastward. The full-scale operative machine weighs 21,800 pounds, is 35 feet long, 11 feet 
wide and 13 feet tall. 


(LEFT) Cruse storyboarded live action and the placement of mock-up scorpions which would later be replaced by live scorpions matted in by 
means of the blue screen process. (RIGHT) A laser beam run through various lenses and filters is reflected off a foil material to give the light its 
pattern. Cruse’s ‘“‘slope-scan”’ (similar to ‘“‘slit-scan’’) gives the effect of the laser-streaked sky traveling overhead, yet originating from a 
vanishing point on the horizon. 


(LEFT) A matte painting of the famous Las Vegas ‘Strip’, where most of that gambling city’s sprawling hotel-casinos are located, was made 
through the use of an 8x10 color negative blown up to photomural size, after which the sand dunes were painted in by Academy 
Award-winning matte painting artist Matthew Yuricich. (RIGHT) A closeup matte painting of the Circus Circus Hotel with sand dunes piled up 
against it, caused by the tornados which sweep the desert in the wake of the holocaust. (Photographs by Allen Blaisdell.) 
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(LEFT) Jim Sleeper, Dennis “Rocky” Mahoney and Carole Keligan spent many hours lining up the various elements for each composite in 
“DAMNATION ALLEY”. (RIGHT) Carole Keligan, assistant editor, answers questions for Joe Wallikas, camera operator, and his assistant, 
John Ellis, who composited more than 300 special effects shot on the aerial image optical printer. 


ent problem, which it was. Joe Walli- 
kas, optical cameraman, said, “We 
took scenes that you shouldn’t have 
been able to use and made mattes of 
them. Specific tests were made on 
every single scene to extract mattes by 
using Eastman 5243 inter positive and 
the live action film. It worked.” 

The next problem was to make the 
sky that was introduced seem part of 
the live action scene. To do this, the sky 
had to have the same vanishing point 
as the live action scene. The sky had to 
move with the horizon in pans, zooms, 
dollies and crane shots. Even more 
difficult, the live action cameras were 
not steady, so that, in some cases, the 


production footage had a slight jitter 
from frame to frame, which move- 
ment would also have to be matched. 

Several sequences, involving 83 
scenes, required extensive miniature 
photography ranging from tornadoes 
to seven-foot scorpions. All of this sky 
and miniature footage, along with five 
matte paintings and 61 blue screen 
shots combined for a total of 370 com- 
posite scenes. 

The aesthetic of the sky to be intro- 
duced would have to lend itself to the 
metaphor of an atomic environment 
that could only be imagined. 

After exploring many different ap- 
proaches, a kryptonite four-color laser 


The Landmaster is driven into a tank for filming on the backlot of the 20th Century-Fox 
studios. Innovative in all respects, and one of the largest functional vehicles ever built for a 
motion picture, the Landmaster is capable of moving in virtually any terrain. It is based on a 
patented invention of Robert W. Forsythe and John P. Forsythe, who, through their firm, 
Vehicle Systems Development, provided technical support to the studio during filming. 
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was decided on as the most powerful 
and realistic art medium. With its in- 
finite number of patterns, its subtly 
variable color range, plus its own inter- 
nal movement, the laser was the per- 
fect answer to dramatically changing 
the skies while retaining an at- 
mospheric look. 

The laser was then attached to a 
specially modified animation camera. 
The main problem to be overcome was 
making the projected image of the 
laser travel smoothly with the move- 
ment of the table. Without this ability, 
the camera table would be moving, 
following the movement of the live 
action, while the laser pattern re- 
mained still. This was accomplished by 
mounting the laser itself on an en- 
larged animation table. After many 
added bushings, minute calibrations, 
and a few new parts, it was ready to go. 

To utilize this capability, each 
moving shot that included a sky had to 
be tracked on that same camera stand 
and then interpreted in terms of ani- 
mation stand numbers that would be 
repeated later while shooting the laser 
image. Outdoor scenes in the picture 
that included a sky were checked to 
determine if they were moving, and 
most of them were! A black and white 
hi-con matte on registered stock was 
ordered from the optical house for 
each moving shot. These were then 
loaded into the laser animation camera 
and projected down onto the animation 
table by a change in shutter position. 

The success of every shot required 
hours of study, knowledge and some- 
times intuition by animation camera 
operators Mimi Gramatky and Allen 
Blaisdell. 

For optimum accuracy, the shots 


were always tracked at the largest field 
possible. This was controlled by the 
number of apertures which the live 
action scene moved. The farther it 
moved, the smaller the field at which it 
had to be tracked in order to stay within 
the confines of the animation table. 

There were four dimensions that had 
to be taken into account and followed 
exactly: east-west, north-south, combi- 
nations introducing rotation and 
zooms. 

In order to get the most convincing 
movement, the farthest point visible on 
the horizon was the best reference to 
follow. Dust on the horizon, objects in 
the foreground suddenly obscuring the 
frame, long pan shots that moved many 
apertures, all added to the monu- 
mental task. 

After a shot was tracked, the 
numbers were copied from the dials of 
the camera stand on animation sheets, 
and a sketch of the action of the scene 
was drawn (part of the plotting 
process); it was ready to be shot. 

The person responsible for the 
operation and control of the laser was 
Clyde Tichenor, a physicist pried loose 
from his scientific world for the 
duration of the film. 

Laser light shows have become 
popular enough so that a large number 
of people at various rock shows have 
lain back in their seats watching spec- 
tacular patterns burst and fade on the 
ceiling of the concert hall more or less 
in time with the music. But no one had 
made the laser as controllable and 
repeatable as normal flat animation art, 
and that capability was absolutely 
necessary to the success of the project. 

Clyde accomplished this by 
organizing the beam through a series 
of auxiliary optics working in con- 
junction with a variable speed projector 
which held the surface the laser was 
reflected off to create a pattern. The 
surface on the projector was changed 


to create different patterns and the 
speed of the projector was varied to 
increase or decrease the internal 
movement of the image. 

Since the laser was shot anywhere 
from one frame at a time to the maxi- 
mum six frames per second, it was 
necessary to mathematically inter- 
polate the shooting frame rate into the 
actual speed when projected at 24 
frames per second. 

The continuity of each sequence had 
to be broken down and analyzed so 
that, in an intercutting sequence, every 
time a cut was made back to the same 
angle, the laser pattern would be the 
same. 

Another aspect that had to be exactly 
repeatable was the color of the pattern. 


The laser was either tuned to remove a 
certain color of its four-color capability 
so the remaining colors dominated, or 
bounced off dichroic mirrors. 
Sometimes a gel was used to saturate a 
specific color. As with the pattern, the 
colors had to match in intercutting se- 
quences to maintain continuity. 

After the laser component was shot 
on 5247 Eastman color negative or, in 
some sequences, aeriographic stock, 
the daily print was sent to the editorial 
department for line-up with the correct 
live action scene, and a registered 
color print was sent to the optical 
house. 

An additional dimension added to 
the picture was the miniature photog- 
raphy created by Bill Cruse. Shots of 


(ABOVE LEFT) Scorpion “wrangler” Clyde Tichenor holds up the talent. Five live scorpions were used in rotation for the closeup 
cinematography. (RIGHT) Steven Shuttack films scorpions from precarious perch. Each shot could be viewed on a video monitor. (BELOW 
LEFT) Editor Margo Anderson and assistant Carole Keligan decide where to match action for a scorpion composite. (RIGHT) A micro-plotter 
was used for the finite tracking necessary to achieve steadiness when matching movements in principal photography, due to camera 
vibration, tilts, dollies and zooms. 


Two of the infinite variety of patterns achieved by reflecting laser off a foil material, after having runit through various lenses and filters. These 
patterns were later added to previously photographed live action exteriors and background shots to simulate the strangely hued and 
streaked skies which surround the earth following the nuclear explosion. 


the miniature Landmaster (a tank-like 
vehicle used for the cross-country tra- 
verse in the story). were taken sur- 
rounded by swirling dust (white 
powder) for the tornado sequence, 
underwater in the ocean off the coast of 
Santa Barbara for the final cataclysmic 
storm, in the foreground of scenes ina 
junkyard using a split-field diopter to 
create a composite in the camera. 

All the shots had to be carefully com- 
puted, laid out mathematically, lenses 
and camera speed decided by the 
empirical law of miniatures (the square 
root of the scale of miniature times 24 
frames per second) to determine at 


what frame speed the miniatures é 


should be shot in order to give them the 
illusion of gravity. 

This was particularly vital in the case 
of the scorpions, shot at 117 frames per 
second for wide shots and 96 frames 
per second for close ups to give the 
three-inch scorpions the weight and 
ponderousness of a seven-foot variety. 

Before shooting the miniatures, the 
background plates to be composited 
with the blue screen scorpions were 
back projected onto the drawing board 


>in order to establish the lens, camera 


angle and height at which to shoot the 
miniature scorpions so that they would 


o 


give the illusion of standing on the 
surface plane of the background plate. 
Massive storms and threatening 
tornadoes were created with super-fine 
dust and extremely high-speed 
cameras. Shot against black and then 
composited with a live action back- 
ground plate, the miniature elements 
seem to tower threateningly over real 
objects many times their size. 
_ The visual effects editor, Margo 
Anderson, had the demanding and 
exacting job of deciding at what point 
separate pieces of film should be com- 
posited in order to make the action 
work together as one coherent scene. 


Blow-ups of squeezed anamorphic frames from “DAMNATION ALLEY” showing various composite effects. (LEFT) This spectacular 
blue-green and white sky was achieved by using a red laser beam and infrared film. (CENTER) and (RIGHT) Blue screen composites shooting 
from inside the Landmaster, with the laser sky in the background. Throughout the film the skies ripple and scintillate with the laser streaks, 


while the overall backgrounds change color. 
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(LEFT) Bill Cruse’s “slope-scan” method of shooting lasers created this dramatic red sky with meteors zooming over the city. The sky 
patterns move very rapidly, in a way similar to that of clouds in a time-lapse scene. (CENTER) In the ocean off Santa Monica, California, a 
1-inch-per-foot scale model of the Landmaster was used to film underwater scenes of the vehicle caught in a tidal wave. (RIGHT) The 


Kenworthy Snorkel camera system was used for closeup photography of the live scorpions. 
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(LEFT) A specially modified laser camera stand was used throughout the project. This basic sky effect was achieved by using white laser light 
with standard 5247 color negative. (CENTER) This convincing composite was made by using the 1-inch scale model of the Landmaster 
superimposed against a green sky shot on 5247. (RIGHT) Many of the live action elements to be used for composite effects were not shot with 
locked-down cameras, thus creating a steadiness problem. Steadiness was later achieved by means of intricate frame-by-frame tracking of 
the live action and laser sky patterns. 


(LEFT) The Landmaster coming up out of a bunker and composited with a green-colored laser sky. (CENTER) A high-speed camera running at 
350 frames per second was used to create the effect of a gigantic sandstorm. It was then composited with the live action shot, using standard 
black male and female mattes. The Landmaster can be seen entering the cloud in the lower left corner. (RIGHT) This shot showing multiple 
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tornado funnels is composed of 13 separate passes, each requiring a matte. 


The tornado shot, for example, 
required selecting pieces of film that 
would fit the dynamics of the shot from 
over three thousand feet of film (shot at 
360 frames per second to give it scale) 
for a cut that would be just 5 feet long. 
As the funnels (each a separate piece 
of film) were shot upside down, the film, 
when composited, had to be printed 
from tail to head, which in turn re- 
versed the action. A zoom-in became a 
pull-back; a funnel pulling up became a 
funnel dropping down. A puff of dust 
turned upside down, but printed from 
head to tail to get the necessary 
broiling action, was added as the cloud 
from which the tornadoes drop. The 
background plate was step-framed to 
keep from moving toward the torna- 
does too quickly, and dust was put in 
the foreground to intensify the ominous 
feeling. 

Two four-gang synchronizers were 


laid end-to-end, each holding four 
pieces of film; all were juggled back 
and forth — keeping in mind that some 
of them were to be printed backwards 
— until the action seemed right. 

Once those decisions were made, all 
the information had to be translated 
into paperwork intelligible to the optical 
house, along with instructions to flop 
the mattes of the tornadoes to create 
shadows. This, plus several con- 
ferences with the optical cameraman, 
resulted in one of the most spectacular 
shots in the picture. 

Another editorial juggling act was 
cutting the scorpion sequence, a two- 
fold problem. It required careful 
location of the scorpions to give it con- 
tinuity and threat, as well as prevent- 
ing the motorcycle from crossing matte 
lines, all the while maintaining pace and 
excitement. 

Frequently, the scorpions on blue 


screens were traced in grease pencil 
on the picture head of the Moviola, then 
the live action motorcycle plate run to 
make sure the bike could thread 
through the scene without passing in 
front of a background scorpion, which 
would have necessitated time- 
consuming and expensive rotoscoped 
mattes. Sometimes a shot would have 
to be changed so a cut could be made 
before the bike crossed the matte line. 
Putting two pieces of film in the Movi- 
ola simultaneously also helped to judge 
action, i.e. the bike turning just in time 
to avoid the scorpion’s lunge. 

Carole Keligian, assistant editor, had 
the monumental task of keeping track 
of all optical count sheets, finding 
negative everyone swore someone else 
had, and making sure the film being 
tracked was the right scene exactly to 
length — a job for at least three li- 
Continued on Page 1178 


(LEFT) Principal actors and the full-scale practical Landmaster are shown on the blue screen stage during filming of live action scenes to be 
composited later with laser and miniature effects. (CENTER) Man on a motorcycle roars on a slalom course between giant scorpion 
mock-ups, later to be replaced by live scorpions. (RIGHT) Shown here filming live action sequences in the desert are Director of Photography 
Harry Stradling Jr., ASC, (right) and his crew. 


THE LONG HARD GIRAFFE FILMING SAFARI 


An ailing animal and hundreds of miles of low overpasses make the film 
documentation of the transporting of giraffes to Mexico a tall order 


By MICKEY FREEMAN 
and GLEN CARROLL 


“Para Los Ninos De Mexico con todo 
carino, Ed Daly,” read the sign on the 
side of the cage as it roared down the 
highway. “For the children of Mexico 
with all love, Ed Daly.” In the cage stood 
Wally, a nine-and-a-half-year-old, fully 
reticulated, 17'% foot giraffe on the first 
leg of a 3,500-mile trip from San Diego 
to Mexico City. 

Why was Wally going to Mexico City? 
To answer that question one must 
understand World Airways President 
Edward J. Daly. Twenty-five years ago 
Ed Daly bought a debt-ridden charter 
airline called World Airways. Through 
strokes of business genius and a lot of 
hard work, he has turned that same 
struggling company into the largest 
and most successful charter airline in 
the world. However, Mr. Daly is not all 
business and hard work. In the course 
of building an airline he has also built a 
reputation as a philanthropist and 
humanitarian. Often at the risk of losing 
money and sometimes aircraft, he has 
transported people and supplies in and 
out of the world’s man-made and 
natural catastrophes. It was only natur- 
al that when he found out that the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo in Mexico City did not have 
a giraffe, he once again came to the 
rescue. He didn’t have to look far. It 
seems there’s a number of giraffes in 
the world’s zoos these days, so he pur- 
chased one from the San Diego Zoo 
and “Project Wally” was born. 

No one realized that “Project Wally” 
would, in fact, become two separately 


filmed journeys to Mexico City. And no 
one anticipated the coordination and 
production problems that were to over- 
shadow the fairly smooth technical as- 
pects of the filming. 

.The transporting of exotic animals is 
at best a nightmare, but moving a 
giraffe for a distance of 3,500 miles 
across deserts, mountains, and an 
international border boggles the mind. 
World’s graphics and public relations 
man, Jack Morgan, decided that it 
would make a fascinating film, so he 
contacted producer/director Larry 
Russell. 

Work began immediately with Jack, 
Larry, and cinematographer Mickey 
Freeman speculating as to the best ap- 
proach. A straight documentary 
seemed appropriate, but Jack and the 
people at World had other ideas. Chil- 
dren’s coloring books and giraffe but- 
tons were to be distributed to the chil- 
dren in the towns and villages along the 
planned route. World wanted a film 
story that would coincide with the story 
told in the coloring books. In addition, 
they wanted newsfilm shot at various 
points along the way to be shipped 
back to San Francisco. Quite an order! 
So in addition to assistant camera/ 
soundman Dick Favaro being hired, 
cinematographer Harris Cohen was 
taken aboard to double as second unit 
documentary and news cameraman. 
This required a single-system capa- 
bility, as well as double-system crystal 
capability, so the obvious choice, in 


addition to Mickey’s favorite Eclair 
NPR, was the versatile CP-16R/A. 

Armed with the two cameras, several 
thousand feet of 7247 negative, 7240 
VNF, and a formidable number of 
lenses for both cameras (including: a 
600mm Kilfit, a Zeiss 16mm T/1.3 
adapted to the Eclair for night shooting, 
the Angenieux 10-150 lens, a 12-120, a 
9.5-57, an 8mm Distagon, and a Kinop- 
tic 5.7), the crew left for San Diego from 
San Francisco on Wednesday March 9. 

That night everyone involved in the 
project met and became acquainted. 
The animal transporters from Texas, 
Leon Leopard and his crew (that’s right: 
Leon Leopard), a writer and _ still 
photographer from Contact in New 
York, the World Airways people and 
ourselves. 

After a local press conference the 
next morning at the San Diego Zoo, our 
caravan pulled out. It consisted of the 
animal transport truck, rental cars, a 
twenty-five-foot motor home packed 
with gear for the film crew, press cars, 
and a police escort. We headed East on 
Highway 8 for Laredo, Texas, the next 
overnight stop 1,500 miles down the 
road. 

The realities of the project were soon 
very much with us. Looking like a one- 
giraffe circus leaving town, the carni- 
val immediately began to attract 
attention. Fellow motorists were 
amazed at what they saw and were con- 
stantly cutting into the caravan for a 
closer look. Not the least of spectacles 


The beautiful male giraffe, Wally, peers confidentally over the top of his pen, as cars whiz past while he is being trucked through New Mexico 
bound for Mexico City. However, the unfortunate Wally contracted pneumonia and died en route. Greatly saddened by this loss, but 
undaunted, sponsor Ed Daly, determined to give the children of Mexico a giraffe, started over again with two of them, Luis and Phyllis, who 


made it to Mexico in good condition. 
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was the film crew perched atop the 
motor home going down that long not- 
so-lonesome highway filming the 
giraffe. 

Everything was going smoothly until 
the first freeway overpass. It seems 
they just didn’t have giraffes in mind 
when they built those things, since 
most have a clearance of between 14 to 
16 feet. Wally happened to stand a lofty 
17% feet in his stockings. Naturally, the 
thing to do was to coax Wally’s head 
down with some food, proceed slowly 
under and hope nothing would startle 
him. This gave us a chance to finally 
jump off the motor home and film the 
first of many overpasses to maneuver 
under. Wally did bump his head a bit on 
the first few overpasses, but in the days 
ahead, to everyone’s surprise, when 
the caravan slowed Wally would auto- 
matically lower his head, accepting the 
reality that giraffes and overpasses 
don’t mix. 


Though the filming and the project 
as a whole were going smoothly, it was 
becoming apparent that the coloring 
book story would soon have to be 
abandoned. Things were moving much 
too quickly for any kind of fictional story 
to be filmed. The head animal trans- 
porter, Leon, was concerned mainly 
with getting Wally to Mexico City and 
not with making films. It was now 
catch-as-catch-can for the film crew. 

At one point we were separated from 
the giraffe for almost eighteen hours 
beginning at dusk. Everyone stopped 
for something to eat and the trans- 
porters took off early. Producer Larry 
Russell was greeted with some strange 
looks when asking truckers if they’d 
seen a giraffe go by, but some said they 
had indeed and eventually, with 
invaluable help from CB radios, we 
were reunited in Lordsburg, New 
Mexico. 


Our next serious slowdown was a 
night passage through El Paso, Texas, 
which was jammed with low wires and 
unfriendly constables. The trans- 
porters had to lift the wires gingerly 
over Wally’s head with long poles. 

The cast and crew arrived in the 
border town of Laredo on the evening 
of the third full day of driving and 
shooting. Exhausted, the crew went off 
to a hotel for a real shower and Wally 
went to the Quarantine Station. Bat- 
teries and bodies had to be recharged 
for the border crossing the next day. It 
was decided that the following morn- 
ing Leon would be filmed going 


through the bureaucratic nightmare of. 


getting the giraffe into Mexico. But for 
now the only concern was clean sheets 
and a bed that wasn’t moving down the 
highway. 


Bright and early the next morning 
Leon met with us at the hotel. Next 
came a trip to the U.S. Agricultural 
Department, then to Laredo’s Chief of 
Police for an escort to the Mexican 


border, and then back to the hotel to, 


pick up the rest of the caravan to cross 
the Rio Grande. During this time, Harris 
was shooting scenics of Laredo, while 
Dick and | were following Leon in and 
out of various buildings. This was only 
the beginning of the bureaucracy. Once 
across the border, all the camera 
equipment had to be re-registered, al- 
though it had already been registered 
in the U.S., and then the customary in- 
spection of all the vehicles for con- 
traband. 


During all these customs procedures 
Mickey was asked his place of birth, 
which was London, England. The offi- 
cial asked for his birth certificate, 
naturalization papers, and passport, 
none of which he had with him. When 
the official called over another agent, 
Dick Favaro quickly solved this pos- 
sible bureaucratic problem by telling 
the official it was London, lowa, not 
London, England. The official said “Oh, 
lowa. OK!” and crossed out England on 
Mickey’s tourist visa. Which goes to 
show that with all the red tape and 
paperwork, sometimes who really 
cares? The entire procedure of cross- 
ing the border took nearly ten hours 
just to travel from Laredo, Texas, 
across the Border to Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, a distance of about three 
miles. Once across, there was a unani- 
mous sigh of relief, not only because 
we were on the home stretch, but 
because there were no more over- 
passes until Mexico City. 


Even though the border was a day- 
long ordeal, everyone was in high 
spirits. We had rested, the film was 
going well, and Wally looked healthy 
and happy. There had grown great re- 
spect and affection for Wally. You only 
have to spend a short time with a giraffe 
to realize what incredible creatures 
they are. Giraffes are placid and con- 
tent in their natural habitats, and in 
zoos as well. But they are also very 
sensitive and high-strung animals and 
can be very dangerous. If alarmed, 
their powerful kicks in any direction 
make their long legs effective weapons. 
Yet Wally seemed far from high-strung 
or dangerous. He was calm and cool 
and seemed content under the unusual 
circumstances. 

Just after midnight, on the day of the 
border crossing, the caravan passed 
through the town of Saltillo. To every- 
one’s surprise, the streets were 
jammed with children and curious on- 
lookers. With cameras rolling, Wally’s 
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The author, Mickey Freeman, lines up a shot 
with a 600mm lens for rare stationary shot. 
Much of the filming had to be done hand- 
held. 


affable personality filled the Mexican 
children with delight and awe. “La 
Jiraffe para los ninos de Mexico” 
seemed to be working. No one sus- 
pected that the journey would exact a 
sudden and terrible toll. 

The caravan moved out on the dark 
highway climbing into the steep foot- 
hills toward Mexico City. Except for the 
drivers, everyone was settling into a 
much-needed sleep. At just after 1:30 
A.M., someone on the CB blurted, 
“Wally’s down.” It was the veterinarian 
in the car just behind the giraffe. As the 
caravan pulled off the highway, no one 
knew exactly what had happened. But 
the vet said from the start that if Wally 
went down, chances were slim that he 
would get up again. People pulled on 
clothes while others ran to the trans- 
port truck. The transporters pulled the 
front of the pen off. Wally was down 
with his neck bent against the back part 
of the pen. The vet was yelling for more 
light. Only flashlights came. Wally was 
alive and sporadically kicking his 
powerful legs. The vet went into the 
cage and injected Wally with glycerin. 
Our attention shifted from our cam- 
eras for the moment to the crisis at 
hand. Ropes were tied around Wally’s 
legs and everyone began to pull the 
2,200 pound animal to a more com- 
fortable position. After much strug- 
gling, there were more than enough 
people helping. Harris and | ran back to 
the motor home for our cameras to re- 
cord what was happening, whatever the 
outcome might be. We all waited. 
Unmuffled trucks roared by oblivious to 
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(LEFT) Glen Carroll, Mickey Freeman and Augie Cinquegrana pose with elegant lady giraffe, Phyllis, in Saltillo, Mexico. Hundreds of eager 
Mexican children waited patiently in this town to welcome their beloved giraffes. (RIGHT) Mickey and Augie wait with 600mm lens ready to 
shoot the approaching caravan in Mexico. At various times during the filming several zoom lenses were used, as well as a 5.7mm extreme 
wide-angle lens. 


(LEFT) Freeman shoots a sunset atop the motor home somewhere in Texas. (CENTER) Glen Carroll filming Phyllis and Luis in their traveling 
pens in Saltillo, Mexico. The inscription on the side of the vehicle translates into English as ‘‘For the children of Mexico.” (RIGHT) The film 
crew shooting the giraffe crates being unloaded in the Mexico City zoo. 


(LEFT) Mickey Freeman shooting the uncrating of the giraffes in Mexico City. (CENTER) Phyllis and Luis look happy in their new home at the 
Mexico City Zoo. Unlike their unfortunate predecessor, Wally, who died of pneumonia while en route, these two survived the journey with no ill 
effects. (RIGHT) Mickey and Augie shooting scenics in Mexico City. 
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our plight. 

Two and a half hours after Wally went 
down he died of pneumonia. The wind 
was knocked out of all of us. After all 
we’d been through, we were so close 
— only another 500 miles to go. It was 
tragic! Everyone walked somberly back 
to their vehicles. Someone made a 
decision to drive back to Saltillo to the 
Camino Real Hotel to decide what to do 
there. Phone calls were placed to 
Mexico City and World Headquarters in 
Oakland. The next afternoon a de- 
cision came. It was over. We left the 
next morning for San Francisco for 
what we thought was the end of the 
project. 


Greatly saddened but not daunted, 
Ed Daly and company immediately 
began the search for another giraffe. 
What they found was a young pair of 
giraffes in the San Antonio Zoo. Why 
two instead of one? Well, there were a 
couple of reasons. First, it was decided 
that the trip from San Antonio to 
Mexico City was considerably less 
arduous than that from San Diego. Sec- 
ond, Phyllis and Luis were the only 
giraffes for sale, and because they were 
much younger than Wally it was felt 
they had a better chance for survival. 

There should be a word here about 
the shipping of giraffes. The question 
we were most asked after Wally’s death 
was “Why was he exposed to the 
elements in an open cage during the 
entire trip, causing him to contract 
pneumonia?” The answer is that 
giraffes are regurgitating animals. They 
cannot lie down or they will choke on 
their own digestive juices. Therefore 
they must always stand. The transport 
pens had to be made low enough to 
clear overpasses and were open at the 
top so the animals could be made to 
lower their necks. We were assured by 
the transporters and vets alike that this 
is the standard method of transporting 
giraffes, and that hundreds had been 
successfully shipped in this manner. 


Well here we go again. Take two! (no 
pun intended). After a lengthy pro- 
duction meeting with the World people 
it was decided that two film crews of 


two men each would be working this 
time. The crew, consisting of Mickey 
Freeman, camera, and Augie Cinque- 
grana, assistant camera/sound, would 
once again document the giraffe’s 
journey the entire distance. 

The other crew would consist of 
cinematographer Glen Carroll and, on 
his second trip, assistant cam- 
era/sound Dick Favaro. This way there 
would be one person on each crew who 
had made the first trip. The second 
crew’s assignment was to travel with Ed 
Daly in his private aircraft. 


It's a rare opportunity in the docu- 
mentary film business to get a second 
shot at an entire film. Nonetheless, 
there we were. There were some mis- 
takes and “if onlys” on the first trip, so 
we decided after looking at our dailies 
that some changes should be made. 
First, in addition to the indispensable 
motor home, a camera chase car was 
in order so that we could zoom ahead 
for pass-bys and scenics with greater 
mobility. Second, we wanted a heli- 
copter to get those great expansive 
shots that only aerials can provide. 
Third, Augie brought his Vega wireless 
microphone which was put on Leon 
Leopard through most of the trip. 
Because the first film revealed a great 
amount of footage of the giraffe, we 
decided this time to concentrate more 
on the people surrounding the animals. 
The new game plan was a docu- 
mentary and some spot news. Other 
than those changes, we felt our equip- 
ment served us very well. 


On Wednesday morning, April 13 (a 
month after our first trip began) 
Mickey, Augie, and producer Larry 
Russell flew to San Antonio, Texas. The 
second crew was to depart the 
following morning with Mr. Daly on his 
airplane. All were to rendezvous in Sal- 
tillo, Mexico for a grand parade. But 
things began to disintegrate rapidly. 
The San Antonio crew was greeted with 
a driving rainstorm and the news that 
not only was there a new project 
director from World, but there would be 
no helicopter and no motor home. 
There we were with the prospect of 
having to work out of a station wagon 
with 28 pieces of equipment and a 
brand new staff of people. It was 
unthinkable! After much conversation it 
was decided that “no motor home, no 
film.” So one was found, but without a 
driver. On twenty minutes notice, an 
employee from the San Antonio Zoo 
was hired to drive us to Mexico City and 
then return the motor home to San An- 
tonio. The driver, Raymond, proved 
invaluable, not only because he was 
bilingual but because of his affable and 
undaunted spirit. He left San Antonio 
with only the clothes on his back (his 
zoo uniform) and drove four straight 
days without a whimper. In the world of 
big ideas and big money, it’s still this 
kind of people who make it all go. 


Thursday was another big day of sur- 
prises. Unlike Wally, these giraffes 
were not crated and ready to travel. It 
was then we found out how much 
giraffes dislike shipping crates. The 
transporters told us that getting a 
giraffe into a crate can take from five 
minutes to three days. Terrific! We were 
supposed to be in Saltillo the next 
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afternoon for the scheduled parade. 
Well, there was nothing to do but shoot 
the happenings. As it turned out, the 
animals were relatively cooperative. 
The whole crating and packaging pro- 
cedure took only seven hours. The 
crates were decorated to look like a big 
Christmas present, with spangles 
looking like a big ribbon. Finally the 
moment came for the giraffes to leave 
the San Antonio Zoo. We left to set our 
first shot by the front gates. Our pro- 
duction assistant, Sally Holmstrom, 
waited for the caravan so that she could 
signal us of its arrival. We waited for 
twenty minutes, but no giraffes ap- 
peared. Suddenly Sally yelled “They’ve 
gone out the back gate and are heading 
for the freeway!” We had missed our 
first on-the-road shot. A few deleted 
expletives were spoken amidst hurried 
dismantling of gear and once again we 
hit the road. 

From there it was a carbon copy of 
the Wally shoot, except that with the 
station wagon it was easier to move in 
traffic. With Sally driving the wagon and 
Raymond piloting the motor home, we 
had complete freedom to shoot from 
either vehicle. With the wireless micro- 
phone on Leon we caught some inter- 
esting dialogue we didn’t have on the 
first film. 


Meanwhile, back in Oakland, Glen 
and Dick arrived at the World Airways 
hangar for an 8:30 A.M. departure with 
Mr. Daly and entourage on his vintage 
Convair. After the obligatory shots of 
engines starting and pilots flicking 
switches, the crew stood poised to film 
the arrival and boarding of Mr. Daly. 
But at 9:30 A.M. Senior V.P. Brian 
Cooke approached and told the crew 
and pilots that Mr. Daly had been 
unavoidably detained and would not be 
making the flight to Saltillo. They left 
without him. Since the primary function 
of the second film crew was to shoot 
Daly, there was little to do except settle 
back and enjoy a long but very com- 
fortable flight. 


Somewhere over eastern Arizona the 
Convair received a phone call re- 
porting that the giraffes were late in 
departing San Antonio, and word had it 
that if they didn’t get to Laredo by 2:00 
P.M. they would not be able to cross 
the Border until the next day. Well, so 
far so bad! No Ed Daly and late-running 
giraffes. The stage was set for a proj- 
ect that was to change completely on 
the average of every half hour. 

Just before landing in Mexico, Dick 
and | were told by one of the flight at- 
tendants that our tourist cards had 
been left behind. But not to worry for 
when the time came to leave the coun- 
Continued on Page 1203 
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course, was the sole photographic 
medium of the time. To what extent 
have you tried to incorporate black- 
and-white photography into this 
picture? 


SUSCHITZKY: | did a lot of tests to find 
out the best way to achieve the effect of 
black-and-white on color film. We even 
tried one way which involved printing a 
black-and-white negative straight onto 
color film. This gives very good results, 
but is restrictive, because you have to 
be absolutely accurate on exposure. 
Otherwise, you get a color cast on the 
printing film. | was told that I’d have 
about an eighth of a stop latitude. | was 
willing to give it a try, but Ken seemed 
somewhat worried. Of all the things we 
tried, it gave the best result, the most 
faithful black-and-white look, but, in the 
end, we are shooting those sequences 
on color film and going through optical 
processes in order to get back to black- 
and-white...on color film. 


QUESTION: What about the actual 
film-making equipment that is being 
used in those studio sequences? How 
authentic is it? 


SUSCHITZKY: | tried to find out what 
studios looked like in those days, but, 
in the end, | somewhat despaired be- 
cause !| could not get the right equip- 
ment over here. As far as lights were 
concerned, for example, we couldn’ 
get any of the mercury vapor lamps 
which were widely in use in those days, 
and the small arc lamps which they 
used were also unavailable. So we jusi 
had to make do, in a way, but we don’ 
have anything that compares with the 
material available in Hollywood, unfor- 
tunately. 


QUESTION: What about the authen- 
ticity of the actual movie-making pro- 
cedures that prevailed in those days? 


SUSCHITZKY: | have a friend who is a 
great expert on this period and he tola 
me a lot of things about the way films 
were made then. In fact, | saw a film 
recently called “MOVIE PEOPLE”, 
which was made by King Vidor with 
Marion Davies and which includes dra- 
matic scenes shot in studios showing 
the crews at work. Looking at those 
scenes, | can see that we have made 
many, many errors — which | was 
aware of — but Ken, on the whole, is 
not too worried about authenticity. He 
feels that as long as it looks good — 
and not absolutely outrageous — he’ll 
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go with it. For example, in one se- 

quence we showed a band on the set, 

but instead of it consisting of three or 

four men in shirtsleeves, we had maybe UNDERWATER CAMERAMAN 
a dozen men in evening dress — and MEMBER 1.A.TSS.E. 
with a conductor, too — which is totally LOCAL 666 


* e@ 
unauthentic. UNDERWATER PROPS 


SETS 


QUESTION: What about reproducing DESIGN’ @. CoNsTRUCTION 


the lighting styles that were prevalent 

at the time? LOCATIONS: 
FLORIDA © BAHAMAS 

SUSCHITZKY: As far as the lighting is 

concerned, I’ve made an effort to make JORDAN KLEIN, INC. 

it look reasonably authentic. We have P.O. BES ae FLA. 32670 

one or two practical working lamps PH: (904) 732-2268 TELEX 56-336 

which are passably correct and I’ve lit 

the scenes which were supposed to 

take place on a set with uncorrected 

arcs (the way they would have been 

filmed in those days), and then mixed 

that in with contrasting light behind the 

scenes — so that we have a contrast 

between the stage, so to speak, and the 

crew in the background. 


QUESTION: How far along are you in 
the shooting schedule at this point? 


SUSCHITZKY: We’ve really only just 
made a beginning. We’ve been shoot- 
ing for six weeks and have Officially 
another 12 to go, but maybe 20 — who 
knows? 
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QUESTION: The cinematography of 
the period depicted in this picture 
relied heavily on the use of nets, 
gauzes and other types of rather pro- 


Medium weight for use with all 16mm 
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nounced diffusion. To what extent 
have you tried to duplicate that look? 


SUSCHITZKY: That element was an- 
other thing that preoccupied me during 
the planning of the film, because | knew 
that Ken didn’t really want to use nets. 
On the other hand, | was well aware that 
they used nets all the time in silent 
movies. So | presented him with 
various tests which included these but, 
unfortunately, was unable to persuade 
him to allow me to use nets on the 
reconstruction sequences. In some of 
the sequences which involved studio 
work, however, we have emphasized 
the use of backlight more than | would 
normally do because, in looking at old 
movies, you can see that the heroine’s 
hair is always sparkling — aided by the 
use of gauzes, which we haven't used. 


QUESTION: Have you been using any 
sort of lighting that might be con- 
sidered somewhat off the beaten track 
in photographing this picture? 


SUSCHITZKY: Only in the sense that 
I’ve been interested in the possibilities 
of the contrast in color that one can 
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obtain between uncorrected arcs and 
various gelatines on other lights. In 
some of the sequences, for various 
reasons, we are using HMI lights. On 
the studio interiors | have used HMI 
bulbs inside old reconstructed Kleig!- 
type lamps, purely because | thought 
the HMI bulb would burn at approxi- 
mately the same color temperature as 
an uncorrected arc. | had been unable 
to find any arc lights of the correct 
shape and period, so! thought that was 
the way ’round it. On upcoming location 
sequences we will be using HMI’s 
where we just need a lot of daylight- 
colored light, and where arc lights 
wouldn't be a practical possibility. For 
instance, on one location we will have 
to get up high into an almost inac- 
cessible position and throw a lot of light 
through a large glass roof. The HMI’s 
are just the ideal types of lamps to use 
in such a situation. | don’t know what I'd 
do without them on location anymore, 
considering the amount of light that 
they provide. Another advantage is that 
they throw no heat out — which makes 
shooting considerably more pleasant. 


QUESTION: I’m interested to see that 
you’re using the Samcinevision video 
viewing system in shooting this pic- 
ture. Can you tell me how and why that 
came about? 


SUSCHITZKY: When | met with Russell 
before shooting began on the picture, 
he gave me the usual complaint that 
camera operators often don’t give him 
what he wants. His main obsession is 
that things should be framed precisely 
as he wants them, so | suggested that 
we use Close-circuit television. Actually, 
we had tried it on “LISZTOMANIA”, but 
since that was an anamorphic picture, 
he wasn’t satisfied that the television 
was giving him an accurate repre- 
sentation of what the film camera was 
getting. But | suggested that we pick it 
up again and try it — at least on a test 
day. Well, he has actually fallen in love 
with it and we use it on ae shot and 
on every camera. 


QUESTION: From your point of view, 
as the cinematographer, how helpful 
do you feel it is? 


SUSCHITZKY: | think that, used cor- 
rectly, it can be a very valuable tool, 
particularly if the camera is on a crane, 
or you are making an intricate tracking 
shot, or are working in some inac- 
cessible place where nobody else apart 
from the operator knows what the 
camera is seeing. On the other hand, if 
it’s played back too often, or the di- 
rector tends to watch the television 
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screen instead of the actors, then it 
begins to become a negative in- 
strument. But on the whole, as we are 
employing it, | think it is extremely 
useful. 


QUESTION: Backtracking a bit to what 
you said about using HMI light and 
uncorrected arcs, what does this do to 
the flesh tones? 


SUSCHITZKY: Well, of course, you 
alter flesh tones; you alter color; you 
see only blue, but in a short sequence, 
used as a deliberate effect, | don’t think 
that does any harm at all. In fact, it is 
very interesting, because as soon as 
one cuts ‘round to wide shots which 
show the studio and the set, you get a 
contrast in the light which is always very 
striking. As a matter of fact, | believe 
that when shooting silent pictures with 
straight arcs, even in black-and-white, 
they had to use special makeup that 
had yellow in it, in order to get the flesh 
tones correct. 


QUESTION: You’ve already told me 
that you aren’t using nets in this pic- 
ture, which would have been authen- 
tic to the period — but how about other 
types of diffusion, just to create some 
kind of feeling of the nostalgia of the 
time? 


SUSCHITZKY: | would have loved to 
use other types of diffusion (along with 
the nets), but the other obsession of 
Ken Russell's is that everything must be 
perfectly sharp. He leaves the lighting 
entirely to me, because | had done one 
picture with him and he seemed very 
pleased with the photographic results, 
but that’s one concession | have to 
make. | would have liked to use low- 
contrast filters or fog filters or nets — or 
a combination of all of them — but 
that’s something which he has just re- 
fused to permit. | couldn’t do anything 
about that fact and have just had to 
accept it, even though | would have 
loved to alter the texture of the film 
from sequence to sequence by means 
of filters. 


QUESTION: I would assume, then, that 
whatever softness you are getting into 
the picture is achieved by lighting, 
rather than the use of anything in front 
of the lens. Is that correct? 


SUSCHITZKY: Yes, that is quite cor- 
rect. | like to alter the texture and char- 
acter of the lighting as much as | can 
from scene to scene, but any softening 
of the textures that | have wished to 
achieve in this film has had to be done 
by diffusing the lights in various ways. 
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film. It is a process of mutual respect 
and patience. First the children look 
through the eyepiece, since they are 
bolder than their elders. They love the 
zoom lens. Anyone who likes children 
can’t be all bad; cautiously, the par- 
ents come to see what everyone is 
looking at. Soon, someone is sent to 
dig up one of eighty varieties of potato 
for alunch to which we are invited. 

Cooperation is not always so easily 
won. In Niteroi, Brazil, Plan’s social 
workers bring us to a favella on an iso- 
lated beach. We are greeted with rocks 
and hostile looks. The SR is a very light 
camera and easy to run with. We learn 
later that the government had just 
ordered the favella to be demolished 
and we were mistaken for government 
Officials. 

While it is difficult to be totally unob- 
trusive, we are fortunate not to be 
encumbered with heavy equipment that 
limits our mobility. When an Aymara 
farmer begins plowing his fields the 
way his ancestors have done for two 
thousand years, complete with two- 
thousand-year-old exhortations to his 
Ox, we are ready to film. 

When a little Colombian girl begins 
braiding her sister's hair as we pass by 
her mountain hut, we again are ready. 
What once were relegated to “grab 
shots” — those great moments which 
cannot be repeated and were grabbed 
— can now be spontaneous and com- 
plete sequences. Set-up time has been 
all but eliminated. We are travelling 
light. 

Certainly, . travelling light is not 
always feasible. A week after our return 
from South America we are on location 
with 25 heavy cases, doing intricate 
lighting set-ups and complicated 
moves. But the point is that the new 
developments in cameras, sound 
equipment, lighting and film stock 
permit a greater flexibility in approach 
to filmmaking than ever before. 

Fifty years from now, a production 
assistant will be packing equipment for 
a-location job into one small bag. He 
will remember that “impedimenta”’ 
means both baggage and hindrance. 
This will be entered on the keyboard of 
his wrist computer, and the production 
assistant will decide to leave some- 
thing behind. A week later, the camera- 
man will fire the production assistant, 


~ as he discovers that the socket into 


which he inserts his index and middle 
finger to record signals received by his 
eyes andears has beenleftbehind. sm 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: JON FAUER began 
his film work while studying at Dartmouth 
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College in Blair Watson’s Film Department. 
Before graduating in 1971 with a degree in 
art history, he had produced and photo- 
graphed several award-winning films, 
including “LOSEY ON FILM” for N.E.T., 
“CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION” (a 
dramatic short) and “WILD WATER” (about 
the United States kayak team). He worked 
as cameraman for ABC Sports in Europe 
(more kayaking), as a skiing cameraman, 
and on parts of the “AMERICAN ADVEN- 
TURE” series, before joining Vision Asso- 
ciates five years ago. Recently he has shot 
political films for the Muskie Senatorial cam- 
paign, the Carter-Ford race (for the 
U.S.1.A.), a CLIO Award-winning spot for 
“SHOGUN”, and a dramatic film on doing 
business in Japan.) 


PHOTOGRAPHING “WASHINGTON: 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS” 
Continued from Page 1145 


that you wouldn’t do on a stage, and to 
do them in different ways. You have the 
luxury of working with all kinds of 
equipment on a stage, but when you 
work on location you go there with a 
handful of lights and half the equip- 
ment you need. Of course, you're still 
expected to do the same job that you 
would do on the stage, but it’s handled 
differently. You work with different 
types of lights — and a different atti- 
tude. 

For example, if you were shooting a 
daylight sequence in a hotel suite ona 
stage, you would use all incandescent 
light of the type you could control very 
precisely. But if you were shooting that 
same sequence in an actual hotel suite, 
you would have to use a whole dif- 
ferent series of lamps with “blue” light 
for a daylight balance to match the light 
coming in from outside — and most of 
those lamps don’t put out light that is 
really controllable. I’m speaking now of 
nine-lights and other tungsten-halogen 
sources, aS compared with 10k’s, for 
example. 

The nine-lights have three panels of 
lamps and you can use one panel for 
the front, one for the left side and the 
other for the right side, but the lamps 
don’t penetrate back far enough to light 
the walls or the people in the 
background. On “WASHINGTON: BE- 
HIND CLOSED DOORS”, as well as on 
other recent location projects, I’ve re- 
sorted to hiding lights behind things in 
order to light walls or ceilings or people 
in the background. You can almost 
always find things to hide lights behind. 
Even out on the street you can hide 
them behind ashcans or telephone 
poles. The smaller units, like the Lowel- 
Lights, are very easy to hide. 

The lamps used for daylight balance 
in the nine-lights have dichroic 
coatings which tend to fade and go 
yellow after awhile, although not as 
badly as they used to. But | don’t let 
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them throw those lamps away when 
they start going yellowish. They save 
them for a time when we are shooting a 
sequence in the late afternoon when 
the sun is down low. If you used new 
lamps for such a sequence, the faces 
would go pure white, but if you use the 
yellowish lamps that would have been 
thrown away, they are just warm 
enough to make the faces look realis- 
tic in the late afternoon light. If the over- 
all color temperature is off a bit, the lab 
can correct it, as long as it’s con- 
sistent. The lab people can handle that 
kind of problem so much better than 
we can. There are so many things they 
can do. 

We had quite a bit of night exterior 
shooting on “WASHINGTON: BEHIND 
CLOSED DOORS”, trying to make the 
side streets of Los Angeles look like 
those of Washington, D.C. or the 
outlying towns, and | was fortunate 
enough to have high-speed lenses 
available. In a few cases | had to pusha 
stop or two stops, but | don’t 
particularly care for that. I-would rather 
work in as low a key as | can and under- 
expose it a stop without pushing it. Of 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 « PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


course, everybody pushes now and. it 
comes out pretty well. But | guess I’m 
from the old school. | don’t believe too 
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much in pushing, if | can get the result 
some other way. g 
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WILLIAM CLOTHIER SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 1161 


good day-for-night for “SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC” and Giff told me they had puta 
lot of green into it, which gave a good 
effect. But in Monument Valley, every- 
thing is red. | had red hills, red men, red 
sand and red rocks. And a blue sky. 
When it came time to shoot it, Ford 
called me over to where he was sitting 
in his chair, chewing on his handker- 
chief, as he always did, with a patch 
over his eye, and he said, “I’m worried 
about shooting this stuff day-for-night.” 
| said, “It’s a little late, isn’t it?” “Well,” 
he said, “what are you going to do 
about it?” | said, “Just let me alone. | 
think | know how to handle it, and if 
you'll let me alone, it'll be all right.” He 
said, “Okay.” For three days we worked 
there and the Old Man never bothered 
me, never said a word. | had to build 
goboes to make shadows, in order to 
get people in the foreground with 
shadows on them. And wherever | had 
a fire, | put it in a dark corner, so that 
you could see the flames. | used strong 
cross lights and back light. Then Giff 
Chamberlain took it into the lab and re- 
moved a lot of the red by printing it on 
the cold side and using more green 
than blue. And in that way, we man- 
aged to do the sequence, and it worked 
out pretty well. 


QUESTION: How much did you under- 
expose? 


CLOTHIER: Between a stop and a half 
and two stops — somewhere in that 
area. If you’ve got a long shot, you go 
down maybe two stops. But if it’s in 
close, maybe a stop and a quarter ora 
stop and a halt. 


QUESTION: Did you do anything to the 
sky? 


CLOTHIER: Just stayed away from it as 
much as | could. | think there was one 
shot that had a deep blue sky in it, but it 
wasn’t bad. And | think | brought the 
scrim down over the top of the frame to 
hold the sky back. 


QUESTION: Can you tell us more 
about the scrim that you used? 


CLOTHIER: It was a thin black net of the 
type we’ve always used on lights. You 
just bring it in and throw a shadow on it 
to keep the sun from hitting it. 


QUESTION: There was a shot in the 
canyon that started in bright sunlight. 
Then you panned to the left and the 
area was in complete shade. There 
must have been about three stops 
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difference. | was wondering why you 
didn’t use any booster light when you 
came around. 


CLOTHIER: With the daylight out there, 
if you had a hundred arcs, you couldn’t 
fill that in. But the desert is like that, so 
you let it go dark. If you brought reflec- 
tors in, you could see it everytime an 
actor or a buggy went through the re- 
flection. 


SCHWARTZ: That’s the name of the 
game. Don’t light everything. It makes 
it more interesting if people go in and 
out of light. 


CLOTHIER: That’s right. Let it go black. 
You need some blacks in a picture. 


QUESTION: Did you open up when you 
went into the shadow? 


CLOTHIER: | probably did — maybe a 
stop. Maybe | even cut the shutter to 
begin with and then opened it up in the 
shade. It was pretty dark in the 
shadows, but you could see detail in 
there, so! didn’t object to it. 


QUESTION: To what degree have you 
had control over what the final print 
looked like? 


CLOTHIER: If I’m available, | always 
look at the answer print and make 
changes with the lab. I’ve made all the 
films for John Wayne’s company and | 
have a free hand there. | can say, “I 
don’t like this.” Then Technicolor will 
take the reel and do it over and over 
again until it’s the way | want it. Then, if 
it’s bad, it’s my fault. There are times, of 
course, when it just isn’t possible to get 
the effect you want. Sometimes it’s a 
matter of time pressure and some- 
times the light’ changes on you. You 
start a sequence and it goes wrong 
throughout the:day. And maybe you'll 
come back the next day and you’ve got 
overcast. Today it costs $40,000 or 
$50,000 a day to operate a picture com- 
pany. You can’t say, “Well, we won't 
shoot today.” That doesn’t work very 
well. So you’ve got to figure out some- 
thing. You go inside and work, or you 
shoot closeups and hold back on your 
long shots until you get better weather. 


QUESTION: | noticed that in lighting 
interiors, you went for reasonably 
strong shadows. In lighting for color, 
do you use a lot of diffusion on key 
lights — spun glass or whatever? 


CLOTHIER: You have to work to a cer- 
tain key, whether you’re using arcs or 
incandescent lamps, and you pull your 
lamps down to that key — say, 400 foot- 
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candles at f/4, maybe. When you're 
lighting a set, you scrim the light down 
with goboes. You get the effects on the 
walls that you want. You have to build 
your background, but keep it lower in 
intensity than your faces. If you’ve got 
400 footcandles on the faces, you keep 
the background down to maybe 275 
footcandles. And then you get some 
dark shadows, where you have prac- 
tically no light. Again, this is part of 
composition, too. You compose with a 
highlight here and a shadow over there. 
As far as softening them down is con- 
cerned, that doesn’t soften the light. All 
that a scrim does is hold back the light. 


QUESTION: I’m not talking about a 
scrim. I’m talking about something that 
spreads the source of light — dif- 
fusion. 


SCHWARTZ: | think he’s talking about 
the style some of the cameramen are 
using, in which they employ more soft- 
light units or put more diffusion in front 
of the lamps to spread out the light. 
That’s mostly a matter of style. Differ- 
ent cameramen have different styles 
and different pictures call for different 
techniques. And you have to know all of 
them. 


QUESTION: With all that dust on the 
desert, what kind of care and main- 
tenance did you use on the cameras? 


CLOTHIER: We always had a camera 
mechanic who would come on the set 
late in the afternoon and then work 
probably until midnight on the 
cameras. 


QUESTION: I was concerned more 
about the lens. Did you have to cover 
the lens after every shot, or what? 


CLOTHIER: No, you’d shoot through 
the dust. Dust doesn’t hurt the lens. 
You could pile a quarter of an inch of 
dust on the lens and it might soften the 
image a bit, but sometimes you get a 
good effect that way. | have never seen 
enough dust on a lens to change the 
situation photographically, and I’ve 
made western pictures all my life. I’ve 
had horses run over me and every- 
thing else, with the dust so thick it 
blocks out the picture. But when it was 
all over, it never hurt the lens any. You 
could just take a camel’s hair brush and 
wipe it off, and that would be the end of 
it. 

QUESTION: You worked with William 
Wellman on several pictures. What 
was his approach to photography? 


CLOTHIER: Wellman liked a camera- 
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man who was willing to try something 
new. He didn’t go by the book. He liked 
a guy who was willing to take a chance. 
He was a great man. Wellman was a 
good deal like Ford. He had a different 
style, but he was a good deal like him in 
many ways. 


QUESTION: Didn’t he believe in hold- 
ing down the color in the camera, so 
that there was practically no color on 
the screen? 


CLOTHIER: For certain subjects, yes. 
We made one picture that didn’t have 
any color in it to speak of, but the lab 
had nothing to do with that. It was the 
way we shot it. The people wore gray 
clothes. The food on the table was gray. 
All the furniture was in gray tones. So 
we had no color and | must say that it 
was a very interesting effect. All you 
saw was the color of people’s eyes. Of 
course, Jack Warner raised the devil. 
He said, “I’m spending $500,000 for 
color and there’s no color in this pic- 
ture!” So we got that message, and 
Wellman said, “This is exactly what | 
want and | don’t care what Jack War- 
ner wants.” So about a week /ater, Jack 
Warner sent a telegram to Bill Well- 
man and Bill Clothier, and it said, “I 
realize what you gentlemen are doing 
now and | agree with it 100%.” But he 
didn’t like it at all when he saw the first 
day’s rushes. 


QUESTION: When you see your 
photography on the screen, do you 
ever wish that you could shoot certain 
scenes over again? 


CLOTHIER: I'll answer your question 
this way: in all of the years that I’ve 
been in the business, I’ve only made 
one shot that | felt | couldn’t improve 
on. | think that if you have any imagi- 
nation, you can see a scene of yours on 
the screen and say, “Gee, this would 
have been better if I’d done this or 
brought in a little more cross light or a 
little less back light cr moved that table 
over a bit.” So | think you can improve 
on anything you ever do. I’ve always felt 
that! could. a 
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GIRAFFE FILMING SAFARI 
Continued from Page 1191 


try all papers would be in order. 
Before landing in Saltillo, we were in- 
formed there was a large welcoming 
committee of children waiting for us at ; 
the airport. So Dick and | loaded a fresh . | from the ? 
magazine, got the portable light ready — “g : . \ only one In 
and began shooting as the door <> peer : citer 
g : iy : s ~New York 


opened. Nobody was prepared for what ~ ore 
happened. Hundreds of little brown a Swe i 


faces came surging towards the plane. 

We were immediately engulfed in a sea 

of miniature humanity struggling for a 

better position to receive the coloring 

books and buttons that were literally 

being thrown off the plane. Shooting 

film in a situation like that can only be 

compared with going down a one-way 

street the wrong way. You generally 

survive, but you wonder how. With the 

arrival festivities drawing to a close, the © Service contracts available on 
passengers and crew were whisked all moviola equipment. 

away in VW busses to the hotel to await © Complete line of editing, projection and 
word on the progress of the caravan sound equipment for rental or purchase 


and Mr. Daly. To no one’s surprise, ‘¢ with full shop facility for overhauls and 
there was no information. LAUMIC CO. INC. pikiees 4 

That same day, Mickey and Augie 306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 ® Complete stock of editing supplies. 
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we were up with the gear, the animals 
were out of sight heading for Laredo. 
As it takes awhile for the motor home to 
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transporters slowed. We stood, set the 
tripod with the Eclair and made the shot a This anodized aluminum . 
just before the sun hit the horizon for cele lever is factory original equip- jj 
the last time for Phyllis and Luis in the S ee OOTY. Oe ee 
U.S. ment. It’s available immedi- 

We arrived in the border town of ately at franchised CIRO 


Laredo about 9:30 P.M., where our new dealers nationwide. 
police escort met us. Because of the 

traffic lights, low wires, and cars, we 

slowed to a snail’s pace. This was the New 

real beginning of people coming out of a, Cs revolving 
stores and homes to see all this spec- : we ler 

tacle. Kids were jumping on the back of rove ; 
the giraffe truck and running along ' . bearing 

side. | pulled the 10-150 lens off the SJ : for 

camera and put on the Zeiss T/1.3. . : 

Augie had Leon Leopard turn on his ’ smoother CIRO Equipment Corporation; 


; : : 1 6820 Romaine St., Hollywood, 
wireless mike so we could record in action. Calif. 90038. (213) 460-3591 


sync the maneuverings and orders he ~ 
was giving to his driver. It took an hour a CikRCc) 
to pass through Laredo to the Border, we“ U.S. PATENT PENDING 
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INTRODUCING THE 
SPIDER ASSEMBLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
THE JUNIOR 
ALUMINUM TRIPOD 


Stabilizes the unit like no other 
on the market. None like it 
available. 


THE JUNIOR TRIPOD FEATURES: 
Rigid construction, no movement 
when panning 


Adjusts from 39” closed to 60” open. 
Flexible leg adjustment 


Finely machined tubular aluminum 
legs and stainless steel parts and 
nylon bushings. Rustproof and 
noiseless 

THE SPIDER ASSEMBLY FEATURES: 
Fast mounting with 6 screws, system 
attaches permanently to the Junior 
Each leg independently adjustable up 
to 7 1/2”...and, up or down 
When necessary Spider can be re- 
moved quickly with 3 disconnecting 
pins 
All aluminum anodized construction 


Spider can be ordered with the Junior or 
later. And the Junior can be ordered 
with a variety of different tops . The 
Spider Assembly is affordably priced 
for the professional and guaranteed 
against defects. 


Order now through your dealer or direct: 


Peter Lisand 


MACHINE CORP. 
352 River Rd., Edgewater, N.J. 07020 
[201] 943-5600 


Professional equipment for Video & Cinematography 


i where everything had been pre- 


arranged with the authorities this time, 
including the quarantine procedures, 
the camera registration, and our per- 
sonal visas. Crossing the Rio Grande, 
we were met with large illuminated 
letters spelling “Mexico”, and lit below 
that was the national emblem. It was 
beautiful! We filmed all the customs 
procedures throughout their offices 
under fluorescents. All the night foot- 
age was pushed one stop and sent to 
TVC Labs in New York for their Chem- 
Tone process. Our dailies were all 
timed and sent back looking terrific! 


When they were reunited for the first 
time in four days, both film crews had a 
chance over breakfast in Saltillo to talk 
about their experiences. After some 
complaining and laughing, everyone 
headed for the area where the giraffe 
cages were being decorated with the 
final touches. There, Glen shot some 
news film which was sent back to San 
Francisco and aired the same night. 
For the first time in four days some- 
thing happened on schedule. As the 
caravan began to make its way towards 
the center of town and rounded onto 
“Main St.”, there before us were 80,000 
people cheering, waving signs reading 
“Bienvenidos, Ed,” with kids running 
and jumping on the back of the animal 
truck, dogs barking, the air filled with 
the excitement of a grand Mexican 
parade. We decided we should cover 
this massive event with Mickey atop the 
motor home and giraffe truck and Glen 
running alongside with the people. 
Phyllis and Luis were catching it all 
looking from both sides of their pens. 
At one point, Glen asked Dick to run 
ahead and record a large band which 
was playing on a flatbed truck. Obliv- 
ious to Augie recording just on the 
other side, Dick also dutifully recorded 
one whole rendition of the Mexican Hat 
Dance. Maybe we can get a stereo 
print! As the parade drew to a close 
Dick and Glen became separated from 
our equipment car. They figured they 
would jump on the motor home and 
ride back to the hotel. To their sur- 
prise, the whole damned caravan kept 
rolling right down the highway towards 
Mexico City with Augie and Mickey 
hanging on for dear life. We wondered 
if we would ever meet again! 


We were back on the road again to 
film the final leg of the trip to Mexico 
City. It was that afternoon that | decided 
to use the 600mm lens for the first time. 
Piling everything | thought we needed 
into the station wagon, we roared off 
down the highway at speeds approach- 
ing 100 mph to get far ahead of the 
caravan. | decided to begin putting 
some of the lens mount together in the 


SPECIAL 
1/2 PRICE SALE! 


A Price Slash of over °1,344% 
Price °1,431™ List 


Immediate Delivery, New, with the usual 
_ day BACH AURICON money-back 
Guarantee! 


10X12B 
f/2.2 


ANGENIEUX 


12mm to 120mm 
Wide-Angle —_ Telephoto 


ZOOM LENS 


with ‘‘Neutral Mount”’ 
for easy fitting to your Reflex 
Camera by your local 
Optical -Technician. 


{722 10X12B 
12mm to 120mm 


ANGENIEUX “‘Custom-Built’’ 


LEVER ZOOM-CONTROL LENS 

. Immediate Delivery, New 

for $1,440 List 
with Neutral Mount. 

Bach Auricon can furnish the 
name of an Optical-Technician 
experienced in converting the 
Neutral Mountto fit your Camera. 


This is the 
“Neutral 
Mount’”’ 
as received 
from the 
Angenieux 
Factory, 
for adaption 
to Reflex and 
““C’' Camera 
Mounts. 


BACH |, Write for Dealer or 
hunizon) Professional Discounts... 
BACH AURICON, INC. 


6902 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, California 90038 
Tel. (213) 462-0931 


16MM PROFESSIONAL CAMERAS 
SINCE 1931 
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The ARRI 
Bridge Pilate 
is part of 
the Arriflex 
system. 


it works with 
35BL,16SR and 
16S/ B cameras. 


And it works 
with these 
important new 
accessories: 


Arri servo zoom-drive, follow- 
focus unit, 16SR studio matte box, 
all 35BL lens housings, matte boxes 
and magazines. Plus various other 
Arriflex matte boxes and filter 
holders, and lenses up to 1000 mm. 
All future Arri accessory equipment 
will be compatible. 


35BL on Bridge Plate. Rod 
lengths vary from 6 to 15 ins. 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. BOX 1102C, WOODSIDE, NEW YORK 
11377; (212) 932-3403; 1011 CHESTNUT, 
BURBANK, CALIF. 91506; (213) 841-0818 


car to save time. After we thought we’d 
gone far enough and had a good level 
stretch of road, we stopped, and Augie 
and | jumped out and scrambled to put 
up the tripod and lens mount. | then 
discovered that the Arri-to-Eclair 
adapter was missing. In an absolute 
panic | tore through every case in the 
wagon, but to no avail. Sally yelled that 
the caravan was coming so we de- 
cided to stick the lens in the Eclair 
cavity with Augie holding it, and shoot. 
By this time the giraffes were right on 
top of us, and as | sighted through the 
viewfinder to begin shooting | realized 
that in the panic I’d forgotten to level 
the tripod. So the first shot was a little 
“stylized”, shall we say. Fortunately 
there was plenty of daylight left, so we 
broke everything down, jumped back in 
the wagon, caught up with the cara- 
van, passed them hitting 90 mph and, 
looking back at the police escort (a 
fantasy of Sally’s fulfilled), drove on for 
another set-up. This time we wrapped 
camera tape around the lens barrel so 
it would fit snugly into the camera cavity 
and tried again. It seemed to be sharp, 
and | made the shot but didn’t rest easy 
until | saw the dailies. The shot worked 
and turned out to be perfectly accept- 
able. 


The rest of the trip was relatively 
uneventful. The giraffes appeared to be 
healthy and in good spirits, which was 
more than could be said for the people 
involved. After four straight days of 
traveling and shooting, everyone was 
exhausted. Because of Mr. Daly’s 
delayed schedule, all the festivities in 
Mexico City were cancelled, except for 
a last-night party. The giraffes were 
taken directly to the zoo and the crew 
went off to find the Camino Real Hotel 
at five in the morning. After checking in 
and showering we reported to the zoo 
for the uncrating and entry of the 
giraffes into their new home. But in 
keeping with the whole project, Phyllis 
had already been unloaded, and we ar- 
rived in barely enough time to shoot 
Luis being unloaded and springing out 
of his cage to meet his waiting mate. 


Later that night the second crew 
arrived in town. Over a pitcher of cold 
Margaritas everyone decided that in 
spite of all the headaches and chaos, it 
had been a unique and very exhil- 
arating experience. Sixteen thousand 
feet of film had been exposed during 
the two trips, to be edited into what 
would be an interesting and exciting 
half-hour documentary for Mexican 
television and World Airways. 


As a final touch to all of this, Phyllis is 
pregnant. Her baby is due in Decem- 
ber, and in a few months there will be 
three giraffes in Mexico City. a 
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Pg MOR SR RII TI 


Y Crystal Motors from 


PERFECTONE 


COMPACT 

UNIVERSAL 
CRYSTAL MOTOR . 
FOR e" 
ECLAIR NPR 


e Alarm signal &i 
for out-of-sync enahion 
e Variable-speed adjustment 
8 to 40 fps 
Frame rate selector, 24/25 fps 
Automatic clapper 
Camera can be set down, upright. 
Direct tripod platform mounting. 
Crystal controlled speed 
24 and 25 fps 
e Sync pulse (60/50) to recorder. 
¢ Reflex mirror stops in viewing 
position. 


Model MCS-U24/24 ........... $2400.00 


CRYSTAL MOTOR 
FOR ARRIFLEX 
35 II C 


¢ Hand-held motor, > 
same size and weight — 
of original Arri gS 
constant speed motor. tage: 

e Motor can be 
hand-held, tripod-mounted, 
Or mounted on universal base for 
blimp use. 

e Motor is driven by a standard 16-volt 
d.c. Arriflex battery. The same plug 
contains pilotone sync pulse output. 

¢ Crystal controlled at 24 or 25 frames 
per second is electronically 
switchable. 

e Protected polarity reversal by pop- 
Out Circuit breaker. 


ModelPS5 At cr cc.c.sectes cee: $1395.00 


EXCLUSIVE U.S.A. DISTRIBUTOR 
AND SERVICE STATION 


See us at Booth 19 
SMPTE 119th Exhibit 
16-21 Oct 1977 


Major credit 
cards accepted 


an nn ee eee essere esses enenenssseeneeeeseneeeeseneeneseeeeseces”’ 


CALL TOLL FREE 


800-327-5181 


IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


1825 N.E. 149 Street 
eeume, Miami, Florida USA 33181 
e @} WX 810 845-4242 Telex 51-9348 
iPHONE 305/945-1111 


| ATLANTA | 


1651 Phoenix Bivd. 
Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 
TWX 810 766-1060 


> 4 PHONE 404/996-0000 
St ae no” 
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STEEL-PLASTIC 
FIBER 


Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
we make it! 


GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 


WITH KEN RUSSELL 
Continued from Page 1165 


simply gathering background ma- 
terial? 


RUSSELL: We did indeed intend to 
shoot it in Hollywood. When | first went 
to Hollywood, however, it was to an- 
nounce the film, because other films 
were being planned about Valentino 
and we felt that if we announced ours it 
might put the brakes on a few of the 
others, which it actually seemed to do. 
At that time | hadn’t quite finished the 
script, but | knew that it was a Holly- 
wood story and should be shot in Holly- 
wood. While there, | continued work- 
ing on the script and, at the same time, | 
was looking at the work of various 
cinematographers, art directors and so 
forth because, naturally, | would need 
an American crew. The fact is that | 
didn’t see any work of art directors that 
! liked at all. | may have been unfor- 
tunate, but | just didn’t see anything 
which quite suited the way | felt. There 
was one film with Barbra Streisand, 
“THE WAY WE WERE”, which! took to 
be a 1960's film — and then found that 
it was supposed to be 1935, then 1943 
or something. Well, there was no way 
you could tell that from the costumes or 
art direction. | realized that “VALEN- 
TINO” would be a period film and that | 
would have to get the period exactly 
right. | know there are lots of art 
directors in America who would be very 
good at it, but! didn’t happen to see the 
work of any that! liked. 


QUESTION: What about cameramen? 


RUSSELL: It was the same with them. 
Although there are indeed many very 
competent cameramen in Hollywood, | 
only met one who | felt would be right 
for my kind of filming. His name was 
Jordan Cronenweth and he could do 
any style of photography: the ultra- 
romantic, hand-held, grainy, rough and 
tough, anything. He seemed to be one 
of the few cameramen who could be 
presented with any kind of exterior and 
handle it well. | saw a film of his called 
“ZANDY’S BRIDE” and every shot 
(which seemed to me that he had very 
little control over) he was able to invest 
with an amazing atmosphere that | 
found to be unique. | would have been 
quite content to do the film with him, 
but he was busy on another film. That 
was before we had a star anyway, and 
by the time | had completed the script / 
found that it was almost all interiors. 
That being the case, it suddenly struck 
me that | could do the film better in 
England than in America. For one thing, 


FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Selected for use in filming 
the 21st Olympiad at Montreal 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73’. Minimum height, 
182". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. e Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
@ Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @© Weatherproof. © Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $375.00 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 
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EXPERT 


NPR 
SCI- 


Ten years experience 
with Eclair cameras: 
bodies, motors, lenses 


FACTORY 
TRAINED 


We also have trained 
Arriflex specialists 


udba 
GdMGRa 
OCRVICE 


(213) 469-1551; (213) 469-2935 


6572 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 930038 


! didn’t actually know the crew people 
well enough to gather those around me 
that | would need to do this particular 
film — whereas, if | were doing a con- 
temporary American film, there would 
be no problem. (In fact, | nearly did 
one. | tried to fit it in between that visit 
and this project, but! didn’t have time.) 
All in all, | thought | could do it better in 
England, since there were so few 
exteriors. | had looked for locations 
around Hollywood.,. but it’s all built up 
now. | was sure we could find better ex- 
teriors in Spain, and we did. They 
seemed to be more Hollywood than 
Hollywood itself, but not built up. They 
were the same as in the 1920's. As far 
as I’m concerned, it was the right 
decision. 


QUESTION: I noticed on the set that 
you have one of the original Dead End 
Kids in the cast, Huntz Hall. Since this 
was a totally American picture in con- 
tent, what did you do for actors? 


RUSSELL: We have used mostly 
American actors and | was amazed at 
how many of them are working in 
England full time. The man who plays 
the role of the Lighting Cameraman in 
our film came over as Officer Krupke in 
“WEST SIDE STORY” 20 years ago 
and he’s been here ever since, and a lot 
of others have, too. There is some very 
good American talent here, especially 
for character roles, very good indeed. 
Then, of course, we brought various 
people over from America specifically 
for this film. 


QUESTION: Did you do any actual 
casting while you were in Hollywood? 


RUSSELL: What struck me when | held 
casting sessions in America was that | 
was disappointed in the people they 
brought in. They seemed such stereo- 
typed types. If | wanted a business 
manager, the people they sent over 
were right off TV and had played noth- 
ing but business managers. | got rather 
tired of seeing sort of type-cast char- 
acters. There were never any sur- 
prises. There was never anyone who 
walked in and made me think, “Gosh, 
well, | hadn’t quite thought of anyone 
like you, but you’re marvelous!” | finally 
asked the casting manager if he had 
the equivalent of the British Spotlight 
(which is the theatre guide of all our 
actors) and he brought out a book that 
had sort of postage stamp-size pic- 
tures in it. | started flicking through it 
and found the people | liked, those who 
struck me as being interesting and cut 
a bit different from the others. They 
were mostly people | had seen in 1930 
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WESTERN 
Cine 


FULL IMMERSION 
WET GATE 


PRINTING 


16mm to 16mm 
16mm to 35mm 
Super 16mm to 35mm 


EASTMAN COLOR 
INTER-NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 
16mm & 35mm 


PROCESSING 
ECNI, ECO, EF, CRI 


16mm & 35mm 


e Video Analyzing 


e Sound Recording 
and Mixing 


® Optical Printing 
e Titling 


e Super 8mm 
Reduction Printing 


e Filmstrip 


We are a quality-oriented lab... 
Computerized printing... 
Contact our producers’ service 
specialists... 

We do the job right! 


[\ 
GD WESTERN (ine, 


 < 
— 
= 
UO 


312 So. Pearl St. -Denver, Colo. 80209 
(303) 744-1017 
« Cine Craft 
8764 Beverly Blvd. -Hollywood, Calif. 90048 


SS 


MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 

m= Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 


Angenieux 
Arriflex 

Arrivox 

Beaulieu 

Beyer 

Bolex 

Canon 

Cinema Products 
Colortran 


Neumann 
O'Connor 
Oxberry 
Permacel 
Revox 
Sennheiser 
Shure 
Spectra 
Sonorex 
Zeiss 


Eclair 
Electro-Voice 
Guillotine 
Magnasynch 
Maier-Hancock 
Miller 

Minerva 
Moviola 

Nagra 


For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 


ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
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and 1940 and thought were either dead 
and buried or pensioned off or what- 
ever. | got quite a few of those people 
and some of them gave me a great 
laugh. The Ritz Brothers came and did 
an amazing song and dance act which 
was superb. | wish | could have used 
them. A case in point was Huntz Hall. | 
just listened to him speaking and knew 
he was right. He grew up in Hollywood 
and said that he’d acted with Nazimova 
at the age of 18 months, when she was 
on the stage. (He was a baby and was 
brought on in a pram.) He also acted 
with her when he was six and she 
boxed his ears. He seemed to be 
exactly the right character to play the 
head of the Lasky-Famous Players 
Studio, and he brought a great at- 
mosphere of Hollywood along with him 
when he came here. 


QUESTION: You did “LISZTO- 
MANIA” with Peter Suschitzky as 
Lighting Cameraman. Can you 
describe your method of working with 
him on this film, as compared to that 
one, since they differ so greatly in 
photographic style? 


RUSSELL: We’re actually working in 
much the same way, in so far as we 
discuss each scene and the effect we 
want and then he just goes and does it. 
Of course, | keep an eye on him, 
because I’m very photography con- 
scious. | photographed three films 
myselt (amateur films they were, but 
they got me started professionally), and 
| was also a stills cameraman and all 
that. | always take a great interest in the 
lighting. When | first started | was more 
interested in the lighting and the 
camerawork than in the actors, but | 
think I’m a bit more balanced now and | 
realize that the actors can’t act by 
themselves and so need a bit of guid- 
ance. | can’t make an actor act if he 
can’t act. When he comes in, | can’t 
wave a magic wand and make him act. | 
think it’s a question of creating the right 
atmosphere for actors and explaining 
things to them — and hoping for the 
best. But | think that the whole mise en 
scene, if you like, of the film is that if the 
lighting is wrong or the camera oper- 
ating is wrong, the result will be wrong. 
It’s not just down to the acting; it’s all 
the ingredients. It’s like when you are 
doing a painting; it’s the pigments and 
the oils and the brushes and the 
canvas, not just one thing, that create 
the final effect. In the same way, | think 
one’s got to have a grasp over the 
entire film. 


QUESTION: Film directors vary greatly 
in the ways they “cover” the subject 


A Frank 
Question from 
Frank Hood 


It’s the fit 
Water? ~ a § 


We've heard that some filmmakers have 
had trouble in getting good processing 
of ECN 11 type 7247. 


TEKNIFILM, along with most other labs 
in the northwest, has experienced very 
little trouble with this film. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING DIFFERENT? 
NOTHING! —all good labs use good 
equipment, handle the film carefully in 
clean surroundings, filter the air and 
water, have good chemical control and 
handle the film EXACTLY as Eastman 
recommends. 


SO WHY IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 
Frankly we don't know.—We do know 
that here in the Northwest we still have 
clean air and VERY PURE water. Maybe, 
as a famous Northwest Brewer says, 
‘the Water makes the Difference.”’ 


Maybe water is as important to film 
processing as it is to brewing. 


If you are having trouble getting GOOD 
negative processing in the South, the 
East or the Midwest why not try a North- 
west lab? 


WE HOPE IT slekn ifi i mz 


503/224-3835 


1923 N.W. Kearney, Portland, Ore. 97209 


Arrivox-Tandberg tape recorder ... Used $ 837.00 
Sennheiser shotgun mic #815 w/shock 

mount Demo $ 547.00 
Bolex 100’ Double Super-8 camera 

w/3 Switar lenses Used $ 797.00 
B&H 16mm Specialist projector .... Used $ 387.00 
B&H 70DR w/16mm & 25mm Switar & 75mm 

Used $ 387.00 
New $ 157.00 

Elmo ST 1200 HD sound projector .. New $ 457.00 
Beaulieu R16 Auto w/12.5 & 75 Ang., Grip, 

1000mm battery, charger .. . Like New $1489.00 
B&H 202 opt/mag projector Used $ 487.00 
Beaulieu R16 auto with 17-68 Ang., bat., 

grip and charger Used $ 787.00 
Beaulieu R16B body Used $ 689.00 § 
Beaulieu R1GES body Used $ 589.00 
Beaulieu 4008 ZMIl 6x66 Used $ 687.00 
Beaulieu 4008 ZM 8x64 d h 
Beaulieu 5008S w/Ang. 6-80 
Zeiss Moviesco Brand new 
Kodak K 100-16mm camera with 25mm 

A1Oie..cRict tater acs one Clean $ 267.00 
Canon Scoopic 16 w/battery, charger, 

fitted case, leader ike new : 787.00 
Macro Kilfitt “C’’ mount Like new $ 147.00 
Bolex EBM w/100 POE Vario Switar w/bat., 

carpe rip Used $1497.00 
Nagra Ill w/case Used $1887.00 
ANGENIEUX PRIME LENSES, Used, Mint 


$ 
5 
Samy’s Camera 


8451 Beverly Blvd. 


Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Telephone: (213) 653-1090 
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The book that takes the 
mystery out of movie making 


LOW 
BUDGET 
FEATURES 


A “HOW-TO” HANDBOOK FOR 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


Packed with up-to-the-minute information on: 


Film Financing + Organization Script 
Breakdown + Production Boards + Shooting 


matter of the script. Some (like the late 
George Stevens) shoot a scene in its 
entirety from every possible angle, 
while others (like Ford and Hitch- 
cock) shoot only the bits and pieces 
that will actually be needed in the final 
cut. How thoroughly do you cover 
yourself in shooting? 


RUSSELL: | shoot my films in a way 
whereby, generally, each sequence is 
self-contained, and often there are no 
cutaways; they are just joined together 
one shot after another. So the editor 
just tops and tails them and sticks them 
together, if you like. Now and again | 
might take maybe three or four shots 


SMITH-VICTOR 
Model K502 
QUARTZ STUDIO KIT 


Schedules + Cost Estimating * Union Contracts which could go in to break up any sort 


* Talent Contracts +» Equipment 
* Crew Requirements 
and hundreds of other topics PLUS — 


Source Directory 
Craft Dictionary 


and 


27 Page Sample Budget 


(Completely Worked Out) 


$20.00 cetus tax in catit.) 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


WILLIAM 0. BROWN 


P.O. BOX 2641A - HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


CRAMER Continuous Automatic 


Film Processing Machines 


H. G. CRAMER CO. offers a 
complete line of automatic film pro- 
cessing machines, including models 
for Super 8, 16mm and 35mm; 
black and white and Ektachrome 
color. Ready to run prices start at 
$1990.00. Write or call today for a 
free brochure. 


H.G. CRAMER CoO. 


ROUTE 3, BOX 24A 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 33580 
TELEPHONE: 813/355-4470 


of difficulty, but | am not a believer in 
long-shot, mid-shot and two closeups. | 
never do that — ever. | generally 
conceive a sequence as one flowing 
sort of choreographic pattern. | 
suppose that having been a dancer 
myself (trained as a dancer for five 
years, and then danced for three or 
four years with various ballet com- 
panies and musicals, including “ANNIE 
GET YOUR GUN”), | do see things in 
terms of movement. | see my films as 
sort of ballets of the movements of 
actors and camera and extras and 
colors — and | think that this does give 
the audience a sense of involvement. | 
don’t mean using a busy camera for its 
own sake; | think it should all be con- 
structed to a definite purpose and build 
up to a definite end. Some sequences 
should be very legato and flowing, 
while others should be very staccato — 
so that the audience never quite knows 
what it is getting. That’s what | like. 
“TOMMY” was a case in point. There 
were various moments in that (the 
Marilyn Monroe sequence, for in- 
stance) which | covered a great deal. 
We cut, cut, cut, cut. It was an editor’s 
dream — or nightmare, depending 
upon which way you look at it — and 
the same was true in the Pinball Wiz- 
ard sequence. But then there were 
other sequences where there was a 
sort of flowing thing — a sequence in 
Tommy’s house, for example, which 
was a very calming sort of number. He 
just sort of invited people into his 
home, and the sequence was made up 
of flowing legato shots. 


QUESTION: | notice that you repeat- 
edly use musical terms in describing 
certain cinematic analogies. How 
importantly does music enter into your 
approach to filming? 


RUSSELL: | play a lot of music when | 
write my scripts. | generally write them 
all myself, but | needed some help with 
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The new K502 includes 2 model 
770 metal Broad Lights with DYH 
Lamps, 3 wire cords, 2 771 Barn 
Doors, 2 SA28 8’ Aluminum 
Stands, 2 712 Single Scrims and 1 
650 Carrying Case. Space is avail- 
able in the cover for extension 
cords and spare lamps. 

Model K 502 $334.50 (1200 watts) 
Write for information on other Kits. 


AT YOUR DEALER 
SMITH-VICTOR CORP. 
Griffith, Indiana 46319 


IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


i\eAdol 
Ecce 
SALES 


SERVICE * RENTALS 


SCREENING ROOM 
16MM — 35MM 
with INTERLOCK 


COMPLETE RENTAL DIVISION 
STEADICAM UNIVERSAL 
For CP-16R or RCA TK-76 Cameras 


Distributor for ACMADE 
a 
GRIP TRUCK 
MOS STAGE 
CUSTOM CABLE SYSTEM 


Write for Details 


SGawrer 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


Hand-made photographic belt buckles fitted 
for belts 1-3/4" or less. Each buckle is 
a solid brass sandcasting with beautifully 
polished edges and highlights on a contrast- 
ing oxidized background. Buckles average 
2x3" and weigh about 5 ounces. Available 
by mail only, merchandise is sent postpaid 
third class insured mail. Allow plenty of 
time for delivery. Add $1.00 for air mail. 
California residents please add 6 per cent 
sales tax. When ordering specify design. 


Solid brass 


Silver plated brass $22.50 


Send money orders or checks to: 


AURORA PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. BOX 7108 
BERKELEY, CA. 94707 


MOVING? 
When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


oldton 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops operate in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 


the dialogue on this one, since I’m not 
an American. Although, oddly enough, 
the chap who offered to write the 
American dialogue (and who said | 
wrote the most atrocious dialogue he’d 
ever read), when it came to reading 
what | had written, hardly changed a 
thing. He was most amazed and so was 
I. It suddenly struck me (and him) that 
the reason my dialogue for this film was 
better than my dialogue for English 
films was that | was brought up on 
American films. In the 30’s and 40’s | 
probably went every day to the cine- 
ma, and so! saw almost every “A” and 
“B” film that was made in America from 
1930 to 1946. As a result, | had ab- 
sorbed the way Americans speak and, 
since this was a 1920’s film and, in the 
30’s they were still using more or less 
the same slang as in that period, | was 
able to write this dialogue. | couldn’t 
possibly write modern American dia- 
logue; it would sound ludicrous. 


QUESTION: The casting of Nureyev, a 
Russian ballet dancer, as Valentino, a 
Latin screen lover, is unusual, to say 
the least. Is it working out the way you 
hoped it would? 


RUSSELL: Yes, | think so — because 
it’s sort of a case of a myth playing a 
myth. We always were up against it in 
trying to find someone to play this role. 
We did see Al Pacino, but | didn’t think 
he was quite right, and he didn’t like the 
script anyway, so that was two good 
reasons why he shouldn’t be in it. He 
was a bit short, really, and while he’s a 
brilliant actor, he didn’t quite have the 
sort of charisma that was needed to 
play a legend. One could have found an 
Italian waiter who looked like Valen- 
tino, but he would have been just an 
Italian waiter dressed up, because 
whereas Italian waiters in 1920 may 
have had some magic, they don’t in this 
day and age. There are too many of 
them about, especially in London. 
There are more Italian waiters than 
English waiters. So | had to think of 
something new. First off, since we have 
Nijinsky in the film, | thought of Nurey- 
ev to play that role, and that’s all. 
When we contacted him, he agreed to 
play Nijinsky. Then we thought, “We’re 
mad; he should be playing the lead!” 
Actually, he’s very similar to Valentino. 
He’s a myth. People don’t know a great 
deal about him. He’s before the public 
every day of his life and no one has 
heard him speak — and so, he’s a living 
legend whom nobody knows. It seemed 
too much of a coincidence to let slip by 
and, oddly enough, when I! spoke to 
him about it and he said he’d do it, he 
seemed to know more about Valentino 
than | would have imagined. | asked 
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UNDERWATER 


I | 
If you're looking for the most creative, experienced, 
hardest working, knowledgeable, budget-wise, 
pane sca dynamic and competent cinema- ! 
tographer— 

| YOU'VE JUST FOUND THE BEST. ] 
| 35mm only, spherical & anamorphic (especially i 

Panavision) 

I | 
j | 
j | 
| | 
i i 


| care enough to develop and own my own equipment. 
ALAN GORNICK, JR. 


DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, IATSE 659 
(213)223-8914 
4200 Camino Real, Los Angeles, CA 90065 


Ne pecenireripeeeleem eer eagaeames 


For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, 
O. H. HIRT, INC. 


39 N. 11th St. * Phila, Pa 19107 
(215) 629-8560 


SHOOTING IN IS RAEL? 


contact ELJAC 


for camera and sound equipment, 
lights, vehicles, crew 


21 jabotinsky st. 


telex: rofe 341-926 jerusalem 


Processes up to 200 Ft. 
Super 8 to 105mm 
Movie—X-Ray @ Microfilm 
Motor Driven—Portable 
Film Dryers Available 
Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 31st YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for 16mm-8mm and 
Supe 8 


u r mm. 
Vacuumate 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
©6716 fa) 

Transfers. 


QUEBEC _ 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec | 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
in top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


‘CANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 


GRATTAN ! 
PRODUCTIONS (sisjsz-i460 


ABOVE THESEA UNDER THE SEA 
Complete Production 


Post Production 


JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 
DIEGO, CALIF. 92138 
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FilmLab 


SERVICE, INC. 


FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 


e PROCESSING—ECO—EF—ECN Il 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTACHROME SOUND PRINTS 

e ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
e INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

e EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

e EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

e FILMSTOCK—SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 


(216) 881-4510 
4117 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


FOR THE FINEST 
REFLEX BNC 
SEE GSC 


COMPLETE LABORATORY 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


LEO DINER 
FILMS, INC. 


332-350 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


OPTICAL 
PRINTERS 


LIQUID GATE 


ANIMATION 
Tel. (201) 935-3000 & FILMSTRIP 
Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. EQUIPMENT 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm: Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 


IF YOU SHOOT COLOR NEGATIVE, 
DON’T READ THIS 


No doubt about it, color negative original is 
beautiful film. But, let’s face it, not every job 
calls for negative and not everyone shoots neg- 
ative. We specialize in reversal processing of 
Ektachrome films, including ECO and the new 
Video News Films 7239 and 7240. We also 
offer our special CPT/CHROME process which 
allows you to shoot under flourescent lights 
with no filters and obtain “green free’’ ori- 
ginals every time. In fact, whatever you need 
in 16mm-processing, workprints, flashing, an- 
swer prints, release prints, editing, sound re- 
cording, multi-channel mixing, title photo- 
graphy, or just information-give the friendly 
folks at CPT acall. 

CPT FILM LAB _ 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 

DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27703 


him why and he said that he had been 
asked to play the role a year earlier. | 
said, “Why didn’t you do it?” And he 
said, “The director died.” It was the 
chap who made “THE BICYCLE 
THIEF”, the very famous Italian 
director, Vittorio DeSica. 


QUESTION: Getting back to the tech- 
nical side — | have been told that you 
never look at rushes. Is that true? 


RUSSELL: | used to, but | found that 
there were so many small fiddling de- 
tails that annoyed me that !| kept 
wishing that | could do them all over 
again. Also, viewing rushes sort of 
slightly distracts me from the work in 
hand, and | find that since there are 
never enough hours in the day to do 
what you have to do, it’s no good worry- 
ing over things that you can’t change — 
so there is no point to it. Ill see it if there 
is something drastically wrong, and 
now | have this video thing, as you 
know, so | see every take that we do. | 
would rather let my editor cope with it. 
As I’ve said, he hasn’t got much option; 
he can only cut the scenes a certain 
way anyway, although he can fiddle 
about a bit. 


QUESTION: But what about spotting 
things that may actually be wrong? 


RUSSELL: Well, | found with “TOMMY” 
and “MAHLER” in particular, that if | 
saw them all put together at the endina 
sort of rough fine cut, | could imme- 
diately put my finger on what was wrong; 
whereas, if | had seen rushes over and 
over again fifteen times, out of context 
to the filming, and then seen a rough 
cut, my judgment might have been 
blunted. Of course, one can easily sort 
it out, but there is nothing like seeing 
something brand new for the first time. 
Apart from actual disasters, | don’t 
think there is much to be gained from 
looking at rushes, although, for a time, | 
thought there was a sort of cowardice 
about not seeing them. | think seeing 
the rushes inhibits you, actually, and 
you also get a slightly false impres- 
sion, because some things you like very 
much, but in the finished film they are 
either cut to ribbons and you have to 
throw them away, or you get too at- 
tached to certain scenes. It’s better to 
let the editor have a pretty free hand 
and chop things down a bit. You can 
always put them back in — but you 
don’t, of course. In making “WOMEN 
IN LOVE”, which was quite a con- 
fusing film, we worked on it as we went 
along and cut and re-cut and cut and 
re-cut, but | think that if I'd just looked 
at it when it was finished, the first rough 
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DD "| Fitm SCHOOL 


NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


a 
g| HOLLYWOOD’S OLDEST 
a 
| 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 
CAMERAS + SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING + EDITING » EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING « ETC. 

Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 
DANNY ROUZER 
STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
Jigar recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeseeeeeceseeseceeeeeeece 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


PROFESSIONAL 
UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


EY, SEA 
42 FILMS 
eS: Sten ees 


(415) 530-1122 
Al Giddings Enterprise 


12812 Skyline Blvd. Oakland, CA 94619 


WE BUY 


_ Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


AFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm -- in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 

Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


FILMING FACILITIES . 


ASIAN FILMS 


72, JANPATH,N.DELHI-1 
Cable : Moviphoto, 
| New Delhi (India); 
! Telephone: 44040 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 — 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
w 24-Frame Sync, Camera motor—115V 
a Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 
w 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
a Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 
w Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
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ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company | 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


-rOSCO 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


1212 


cut, | could have put my finger on what 
was wrong. 


QUESTION: You mentioned the “video 


thing”, the Samcinevision device that . 


you’ve been using on the set. How well 
has that been serving your purpose? 


RUSSELL: Well, | use it mainly to check 
certain scenes that require intricate 
camera movement. When you have 
several hundred extras, plus actors, 
and lines that have to be in the clear 
while people are rushing in front of the 
camera, and you have tricky camera 
work, and the operator says, “Well, | 
think | got it, but there may have been a 
moment when he went behind the lamp 
when he was walking.” . .. when you’ve 
got all those variables, you wouldn’t 
know until you saw the rushes next day 
whether the scene was alright. With the 
video thing, you simply go to the ma- 
chine and play it back and there it is. 
Also, | play things pretty tight, so if an 
actor is putting a powder puff up to his 
face and it is two inches out of frame, 
his fingers will be cut off. It’s very use- 
ful for checking technical things like 
that. You can just call the actor over 
and say, “Look, see what you did.” It 
saves quite a bit of time. Also, I’m very 
meticulous about the way shots are 
framed. | sort of look through the 
camera, then let the operator set it and 
say, “Just let me double check it, 
because I’m nervous and | saw it move 
a thousandth of an inch.” Now, all | do 
is look at the video monitor and say, 
“Pan up a thousandth of an inch.” We 
did a shot yesterday of two electricians 
right up in the rails. There was this 
rickety old rostrum swaying about 50 
feet in the air — and the less people on 
it, the better. With the television 
monitor on the ground, | was able to 
see the faces of the actors very clearly, 
so | didn’t have to be up on the ros- 
trum, and | didn’t have to crawl on my 
belly and push away the operator and 
look in the eyepiece and then crawl 
back. We did it in half the time. So | 
consider it a labor-saving device. It also 
let’s you sleep at night, because you 
know exactly what you have got on the 
screen — providing the film does come 
out, providing it doesn’t get scratched 
in the lab, providing nobody treads on 
it, providing it’s not stolen — and all 
those things. But you know what you’ve 
got, and that’s another reason why | 
don’t see rushes. I’ve already seen 
them. The image is bright enough to 
see the actors’ performances. The only 
thing you can’t see is the color, 
because it’s in black-and-white. It 
offers a slight guide for lighting, but not 
much, because it’s slightly contrasty. 
When it’s in color it willbe fantastic! wm 


BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


Covering FLORIDA = ¥2. 
like the SUNSHINE— 4,,4 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeesece 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


2 GREAT CINE BOOKS 


By Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C. 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
THE CLASSIC CINE TEXT 
Seventh Printing $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Up-to-Date Text; Cine Tools, Tables 
& Calculators in BOTH Feet & Metric 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 

10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! FREE BROCHURES! 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 430 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 


CANADA'S LARGEST 
LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


athe 


TORONTO 

9 Brockhouse Road 
Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (416) 259-7811 


BELLEVUE 


MONTREAL 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 


“A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


Quarita Film Equipment Rentals 
(QFER #) 
ee ew eZ 
1848 Briarwood Rd., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


404/325-3676 
Send for AFER’S rental catalog. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ANGENIEUX 12-120mm zoom Arriflex steel bay- 
onet mount, Arri — 16/s magazine 500 ft. w/torque 
motor. Mint condition, $2,000. (212) 626-2832. 


MAIER-HANCOCK 8165S hot splicer in superb con- 
dition, $300. (805) 255-1050 ext. 439. Leave mes- 
sage for DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK. 


AMEGA: A-1 16mm edge track recorder; 2 A-1 
16mm edgetrack dubbers. All rack mount, $2,990. 
Excellent condition. (813) 371-2360. 


PETERSEN double headed 16mm printer, torque 
takeups excellent $4950. Depue reduction printer, 
$3950. B&H 32/16 printer, $1250. B&H reduction 
printer, as is, $995. Moviola with motorized search 
head 16mm, $2650. Mitchell reflex body only, 
35mm, high speed, $2950. Jan 16mm interlock 
opt/mag rec/play, $1395. Eyemos, Filmos, Auri- 
cons, CPs, Arris and much more, also Westrex 1341 
master distributor. We have it all. INTERNATIONAL 
CINEMA EQUIPMENT CO., 13843 NW 19th Ave. 
Opa Locka, FL 33054 (305) 681-3733. (Free Lists.) 


NAGRAS SNN, Nagrastatic mic, lines, etc. Beaulieu 
16 News, single and double system sound, with or 
without sync recorder. Sacrifice. WILEY GROOVER, 
21 Sessions St., N.W., Marietta, GA (404) 428-6361. 


SONOREX 16 double system interlock projector 
compl. w/Sonorex speaker like new, $4200. WOLF- 
GANG BAYER PRODUCTIONS, INC., (307) 733- 
6590 


SOUTHEASTERN equipment supply house selling 
film trucks, lighting equipment, grip and dollys. 100 
amp to 1300 amp generators. Excellent condition 
and reasonably priced. 35mm Arri 2B with zoom 
and blimp. (305) 638-0540. 


16mm ARRI BL, mint condition, 9.5-95mm zoom 
lens, matte box, glass filters, 2 magazines, battery, 
custom case, $8750. (213) 888-1053. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL OUTFIT; excellent condition, Zeiss 
Vario-Sonar f2, 12.5-75mm zoom; 4 magazines, DC 
and AC motors, 2 cases, Cine-60 belt, NCE Fluid 
head tripod and body brace, $7500. VCI INC., (612) 
941-6596. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL, 12-120 Angenieux lens, 400’ 
magazine, battery, case, (212) 371-1770. 


400 ft Auricon complete sound outfit. Camera, 
magazine, MA-11 Filmagnetic amplifier and head, 
Angenieux 12-120 lens, $2,195. 90-day warranty on 
all. Arri 16BL, 12x120, Jensen crystal, case 1 maga- 
zine, recently overhauled, $7,295. GORDON 
YODER (214) 357-3045. 


GUILLOTINE 16mm-2T splicer, like new! $150. 
EAGLE PRODUCTIONS, 21608 Arcos Dr., Wood- 
land Hills, CA 91364. 


PHOTOSONICS Actionmaster 500 Il camera, w/400’ 
magazine, 24-400 fps, variable shutter, Angenieux 
orientable finder, case, a beauty, guaranteed 
$5795. Lenses and other cameras available. IMAGE 
DEVICES, 1825 NE 149 St., Miami, FL 33181 (305) 
945-1111. 


TREISE 16/35mm 200 fpm Eastman color positive 
soft-touch tired, SBR drive processor with sound 
applicator. Treise 16/35mm, 150 fpm Eastman color 
negative/positive sprocket drive processor with 
sound applicator. Pako 16mm ME-4 & ECO-3, 75 
fpm color processor. (312) 784-5172, (312) 467- 
6455. 4 


OXBERRY Filmaker 16mm animation stand and 
camera model 5332-00 with floating peg rails, bot- 
tom lighting, 400’ magazine, plus complete lighting 
and electrical support (power booster, voltage 
stabilizer, etc.), $13,000. AESOP FILMS, (415) 922- 


BOLEX PRO 100, mint, recently shot feature, super 

sharp 12-120, 2 mags, filters, new Cine-60 belt, 2nd 

power, 3 power cables, original operation and main- 

tenance manuals, case, etc., $8500. (212) 598- 
\ 3270. 


The ULTRA-QUIET Fox Studio 35mm production 
cameras with prime and anamorphic lenses are 
available. (213) 463-5903, 662-4507. FREEMAC 
1815, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


ECLAIR ACL 9.5-95 package $5100. Beaulieu 16; 
Nagra SN special package. (213) 436-6102. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


TWO Cramer black and white reversal processors 
and spare parts. Both processors and parts, $800. 
DON MCLAUGHLIN, (317) 844-6327. 


16mm 2200 MAGNASYNC interlock mixing sys- 
tem, solid state electronics, 2 reproduce and 2 rec- 
ord/reproduce machines, 1 interlock control panel, 
distributor, monitor amplifier, 2 racks. Total sys- 
tem, make offer. System fully operational, ready for 
inspection. Call (212) 764-7008 till 3PM weekly or 
after 4PM and on weekends Call (212) 520-0588 or 
(212) 793-7511. 


ARRIFLEX BL w/universal motor and Jensen multi- 
sync 505 control; blimped 12-120 zoom w/matte 
box, sun shade; 3-400’ magazines, 1 battery belt, 2 
carrying handles, 3 coil power cords, offset and 
straight viewfinders, Apec exposure system, re- 
mote on/off switch, Halliburton carrying case, Price 
$9,500. GLEN LAU PRODUCTIONS, 3211 SW 27th 
Ave., Ocala, FL 32670. (904) 237-2129. 


ARRIFLEX 16M with four prime lenses, sync and VS 
motors, magazines, Arri cases and accessories. All 
mint condition. Best offer takes all. (213) 472-0046. 


DON’T buy a new ARRI S/B. Look at this first. 
Immaculate w/12-120 Angenieux, sunshade, Cine- 
60 belt, standard matte box, v/s motor, 2 power 
cords, filters and large Arri metal case, $4,100. 
Beaulieu R16 turret, excellent, w/17-68 An- 
genieux, two 1000ma batteries, AC converter, 
handgrip, 2 battery chargers, camera base, turret 
support for heavy lenses, filters, $875. Four Color- 
Tran LQM 10A mini lite 10 w/bulbs, $180. Pro Jr. 
standard and baby legs w/ball heads and NCE Jr. 
fluid head, good condition, $225. Pro Jr. standard, 
baby legs & hi-hat w/heavy-duty friction head, 
good condition, $150. Sonorex double band inter- 
lock projector, used 94 hours, w/selsyn motor on 
top, $2,500. Like new, Magnatech MRDE 436 16/35 
insert recorder/reproducer with MD 436 16/35 
reproducer in studio cabinet w/power supply, 
counter, motors and type 158 interlock unit (no 
35mm interlock). Purchased for $11,400, will sell for 
$7,900. Tascam Model 10 (8 in, 4 out mixing con- 
sole) w/model 113 module for balanced output, 
mint, $1,500 to be sold after Magnatechs. Ask for 
CLAIRE at (513) 225-3036 between 9 & 5. 


BEAULIEU R-16B, 12-120 Angenieux lens, auto- 
matic exposure, 200 foot magazine, Halliburton 
case, battery and charger, excellent condition, new 
$4,300+, $2,000/best offer, C.R.P., Box 296, River- 
dale, MD 20840. 


ARRIFLEX 16S, variable motor, 2 magazines 
w/motor, battery, case 12-120 lens $2,795. Movi- 
ola, 16mm editor, picture & sound, $2,500. B&H 
Mod. J printer, roller gate, 3 light color head, power 
supply, $2,300. 16mm Colormatic ME 4 film 
processor, 50 ft/min. $5,000. B&H 70 HR camera, 
50mm lens 7 objective, 2-400 ft mags., wild motor, 
case, $750. HILDEBRANT’S INC., 5200 El Paso Dr., 
El Paso, TX 79903. 


CP-16 R/A w/crystal sync, CP-J-5 200m control 
and motor, 9.5-57 Angenieux zoom lens, 2-400’ 
magazines, 2 MCC-5 battery chargers, 2-battery 
packs, carrying case, glass filters, price $6,500. 
GLEN LAU PRODUCTIONS, 3211 SW 27th Ave., 
Ocala, FL 32670. (904) 237-2129. 


CRYSTAL CONTROL of Bolex-MST motor, built-in, 
introductory price $199.50. Crystal sync gen- 
erators $65/up. TOBIN CINEMA SYSTEMS, 3227 
49-SW, Seattle 98116. (206) 932-7280 evenings. 


ANGENIEUX 25-250mm zoom lens, $2,995. (312) 
784-5172, (312) 467-6455. 


EMBY-HOMRICH slide & filmstrip optical printer 
$4,250. Kodak Video analyser $22,000. Lipsner-Smith 
16/35mm film cleaner $6,000. Acme pencil ani- 
mation stand $3,500. 16 & 35mm liquid gates $15,000. 
Optical printer $25,000. Bell and Howell program tape 
punch. Moviola 16mm sound head $295. (312) 784- 
5172, (312) 467-6455. 


ECLAIR NPR magazines, excellent condition, 
$1,250 each. Buy two and get a deluxe case free. 2K 
Fresnels fully Reconditioned, $49.50 each. Mc- 
Alister babies, $60. each. ColorTran 2K soft lite, $99. 
Light weight folding “‘C’’ stands, $64.50. BIRNS & 
SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 90038. Phone (213) 466-8211. Ask for 
Fred Yates. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock processed to 
4.0+, guaranteed $.026/ft min. order 2000 ft., com- 
plete lab service and supplies. 16mm and Super-8. 
LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco. 94102 (415) 755-3664. 


SPLICING TAPE 79¢ PER ROLL. for 16mm Guil- 
lotine-type splicers, clear min. order 50 rolls. COM- 
MODITIES RECOVERY CORP., 250 West 99th St., 
New York, NY 10025 (212) 850-8705. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. N.Y.S. Tax 8%. 


WANTED 


ECLAIR NPR magazines wanted, in excellent con- 
dition. Require split pressure plate design. TOM 
HURWITZ, 43 West 93 St., NYC 10025, (212) 222- 
2025. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Fred Yates at Birns & Sawyer, Inc. We need all 
kinds of motion picture equipment — Nagra Ill re- 
corders (any condition), lighting (any type), An- 
genieux zoom lenses, etc. Let us know what you 
have. We pay top prices. Call (213) 466-8211 or 
come in. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 


RAW STOCK FILM NEEDED. Highest cash paid for 
16 or 35mm color negative or reversal film includ- 
ing any EF (7240) mag. stripe. FILMEX (filmbrokers) 
(416) 964-7415 collect. 


WANTED: Elemack Spyder dollies, Worrall gear 
heads. Contact Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON EN- 
TERPRISES, 1430 Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 
90028, (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED for cash, Angenieux 10x24mm zoom lens 
with reflex finder T3.8 BNC mount. Price and de- 
tails please to EUROSHOOT INC., 2645 Green- 
valley Rd., Los Angeles, CA 90046. 


WANTED: 16mm Mitchells. Contact: FAX CO., 374 
S. Fair Oaks, Pasadena, 91105 (213) 681-3084. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or 
consignment. Supply complete technical descrip- 
tion and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED: FILM STOCK, raw. Will consider all types. 
Sealed, opened and ends. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, 
NY, NY 10003. (212) 473-5851 Collect. 

WANTED: French-made NPR, serial #2500 or later. 
Top condition, with zoom and extras. Will pay up to 
$10,000. SHERIDAN-ELSON COMMUNICATIONS, 
355 Lexington Ave., NYC 10017 (212) 661-0500. 


EQUIPMENT wanted 16mm Mauer Camera (05 
Model) Body only preferred. Contact: Dan Mc- 
Laughlin, Theater Arts Department. UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. (213) 825-5829. 


WANTED 35mm color processor for E-6. Call or 
write C. D. Santangelo, 402 Park St., Syracuse, NY 
13202 Tel. (315) 422-5001. 


WANT Kodak 16mm model K camera in mint con- 
dition. (206) 682-4442. 


WANTED: 16mm edgetrack recorder/reproducer 
late model Magnasync, Amega or MTM. WOLF- 
GANG BAYER PRODUCTIONS, INC., (307) 733- 
6590. 


SITUATION WANTED 


CINEMATOGRAPHER-producer, age 33, seeks 
challenging position in industry, medical field, gov- 
ernment, etc. Experienced in all stages of film and 
videotape production. Specialty, 16&35mm 3-D 
motion picture work. Resume on request. Call (801) 
582-2322: 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser’s name) 60¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office, 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 
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RENTALS 


SSS 
HOLLYWOOD cutting rooms & editing equipment 
rentals at bargain rates. Also complete editorial ser- . 


vices. CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 
KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS, (213) 461-4643. 
CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 8-plate, 
16/35mm delivered to your premises. KLM 


ASSOC., INC., West coast (213) 931-6151. East 
coast (301) 299-7259. 


PORTABLE projector 35mm Interlock MP-30MB for 
feature film screenings on location, $600 per month 
plus freight and insurance. Contact LAUMIC CO., 
INC. at 306 East 39th St., New York, NY 10016, (212) 
889-3300. 


ECLAIR NPR complete package; crystal sync, lens, 
batteries, magazines, etc., available for 
daily/weekly rentals. Clean and quiet. (213) 656- 
1640. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS on all aspects of Filmmaking, Television, 
Radio/Sound Recording, Mass Communications, 
Broadcasting. Send for free 24-page illustrated 
catalogue: COMMUNICATION ARTS BOOKS, Hast- 
ings House, Publishers, 10 East 40th St., New York, 
NY 10016. 


FOR SALE: Collection of AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER magazines, January 1961 through 
December 1976. Includes all issues except March, 
1967 and April 1976. All are in excellent conditon, 
’61 through ’65 are in hard-bound volumes. $150. 
complete FOB. Exceptionally clean RCA 16mm 
sound projector $115. FOB. PAUL GROSS, P.O. Box 
635, Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494. 


STOCK wildiife footage available on ECO 7252: Dell 
Sheep, Desert Bighorn Sheep, Caribou, Grizzly Bears, 
etc. M.N.I., 14410 E. Nelson Avenue, Industry, CA 
91744. 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE 


B&H Filmos slotted w/2 holders $52.50. 3-day ser- 
vice. GORDON YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75220. © 


IN-HOUSE repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ills, CP-16 & table viewers. GORDON 
YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


CALL us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GOR- 
DON YODER, INC., (214) 357-3045. 

EXPERT REPAIRS and overhauls on all editing ac- 
cessories: splicers, synchronizers, viewers, etc. 
Write or call THE EDITING MACHINE INC., 630 
Ninth Ave., New York, NY 10036 (212) 757-5420. 


Z&A for quality repairs of Arris and Eclairs. Z&A 
SERVICE, 9707 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, 
CA 90230. (213) 836-3194. 


QUALITY optical repair, Film & Video. Angenieux, 
Canon, Zeiss, Etc. Z&A SERVICE, 9707 W. Wash- 


ington Bivd., Culver City, CA 90230 (213) 836-3194. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE ; 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNICIAN. 
Adolph Gasser Inc. has an opening in San Fran- 
cisco. Should have knowledge of optics and the 
ability to repair cine equipment. Excellent benefits. 
Salary open. Call Adolph Gasser. (415) 495-3852. 
RENTAL DEPARTMENT must have a complete 
Knowledge of motion picture equipment, lighting, 
sound equipment, etc., (415) 495-3852. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNI- 
CIANS. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Chi- 
cago and Detroit for professional camera repair 
technicians. Interested applicants should have a 
practical background in camera mechanics and op- 
tics. VDI offers a complete employee benefit pack- 
age and excellent working conditions. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Call Bob Coleman col- 
lect in Chicago, (312) 321-9406 or Bob Burrell col- 
lect in Detroit, (313) 371-4920. 


NORTHEAST UNITED STATES VERY SUCCESS- 
FUL TV COMMERCIAL FILM COMPANY is looking 
for talented director w/documentary or commer- 
cial experience, interested in directing unusual top 
quality commercials. Please send resume, letter, or 
reel to #1816, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FIX CAMERAS IN THE SUN. Arriflex neéds two 
camera/projector service technicians to work in Los 
Angeles where it’s warm in the winter. Excellent 
opportunity; salary open. If you have a strong back- 
ground in electronics troubleshooting and/or pre- 
cision mechanics, please call Ferrell Forehand col- 
lect at (213) 841-0818. 
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MOTION PICTURE LAB DIVISION 


416 West 45 St. New York 10036 
PHONE: (212) 245-8900 
Cable: Labsbebell,NY ¢ Telex: 12-5073 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR PRICE LIST 


‘‘our 27th year’’ 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


Title of publication: AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER. 

Date of Filing: September 26, 1977. 
Frequency of issue: Monthly. Annual sub- 
scription price: $9. 

Number of issues published annually: 12. 

Location of known office of publication: 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90028. 

Location of the headquarters or general 
business offices of the publishers: Same as 
above. 

Names and addresses of Publisher: A.S.C. 
Holding Corp., 1782 N. Orange Dr. Los 
Angeles, CA 90028; Editor: Herb A. Lightman, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90028; 
and Managing Editor: None. 

Owner: DNA. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities: DNA. 

The purpose, function, and nonprofit status 
of this organization and the exempt status for 
Federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding 12 months. 

Extent and Nature of Circulation: Total 
number of copies printed (Net Press Run): 
average number of copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months. 20,200; actual number 
copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date, 19,900. 

Paid circulation: Sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors and counter sales: 
average number copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months, 5,428; actual number of 
copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date, 3,465. 

Paid circulation (Mail Subscriptions): aver- 
age number of copies each issue during pre- 
ceding 12 months, 13,959; actual number 
copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date, 14,472. 

Total paid circulation: average number 
copies each issue during preceding 12 
months, 19,387; actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date, 
17,937. 

Free distribution by mail, carrier or other 
means (Samples, Complimentary, and Other 
Free Copies): average number copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months, 340; actual 
number copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date, 450. 

Total distribution: average number copies 
each issue during preceding 12 months, 
19,727; actual number copies of single issue 
published nearest to filing date, 18,387. 

Copies not distributed (Office use, left over, 
unaccounted, spoiled after printing): average 
number of copies each issue during preceding 
12 months, 473; actual number copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date, 
1513. 

Returns from news agents: average 
number of copies each issue during preceding 
12 months, 100; actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearet to filing date, 0. 

Total press run: average number copies 
each issue during preceding 12 months, 
20,200; actual number copies of single issue 
published nearest of filing date, 19,900. 

| certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. HERB A. 
LIGHTMAN, Editor. 
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Made In U.S.A. 
U.S. Patent 
#D277,601 and 
Patents Pending 
for the improved 
features of this camera. 
Patent and trademarks 
in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 
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When it comes to 
meeting all the demands 
of today’s producers, 
most film labs can’t. 


Superior film processing 
and printing will always be 
Number One at Byron. But 
producers néed more. They 
need as many first-class 
professional services in one 
facility as is possible. It 
makes sense. It’s easier to 
maintain quality control 
when everything is under 
one roof. ~: 

At Byron Motion Pictures 
you'll find two top-notch 


narration studios, complete 
with mix and looping 
facilities for film and video 
tape. 

Three screening rooms — 
one,being a sophisticated 
mixing theatre and another 


which can handle a 
cinemascope feature for an 
audience of 50. Two elaborate 
conference rooms. Five fully- 
equipped editing rooms. 
Three fabulous music and 
effects libraries. And more. 

Twenty-four-at-a-time 
video cassette duplication 
capabilities. 

Film-to-tape transfers 
from Super 8, 16 or 35mm. 
And, a very unique tape-to- 
film transfer process known 
as Chromascan'.’. . unques- 
tionably, a transfer process 
that is light years away 
from those old kinescopic 
methods. 

Today’s producers need 


more than. just.a film lab 
from a film lab. That’s why 
there’s Byron. 

The producer’s laboratory. 


SERVICES: 

e PROCESSING & PRINTING.OF 16MM, 
35MM ® SUPER 8MM PRINTING e COL- 
OR NEGATIVE e ECO e EF e MS e VIDEO 
NEWS FILM e KODACHROME PRINTS 

e FILM-TO-TAPE TRANSFER e TAPE-TO- 
FILM TRANSFER (CHROMASCAN) 

e 1/2", 3/4", 1", 2” VIDEO TAPE e 3/4” 
CASSETTE DUPLICATION # NARRATION 
e MIXING e EDITING e SCREENING 

e CONSULTATION 


byrong 


COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
202/783-2700 
Professional Film and 
Video Tape Laboratories 


(Above) Electrostatically-clean 
Negative Conforming Room 


(Left) Sony Professional D-100 
Video Tape Cassette Duplicators 


